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longer that we live, 
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known delightful manner. 


Progress” in a corner of the barn. 


for the young, and that it will rival even “ Fauntleroy ” 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 Fifth Ave., New York 


NOW READY 


Two 

Little 
Pilgrims’ 
Progress 


A Story of the City Beautiful 


MRS. BURNETT’S LONGEST AND MOST NOTABLE JUVENILE STORY SINCE «FAUNTLEROY’”’ 


‘‘Two Little Pilgrims’ Progress’”’ is Mrs. Burnett at her very best. 
children—a little boy and girl—brought up on a Western farm, where they have been neglected by 
their aunt with whom they live, and who find their chief happiness i in reading Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim’s 
Just then they hear of what must have been a glimpse of fairy- 
land to so many Western children, the White City of the Chicago Exhibition, and they make up 
their minds to take their small savings and go to see the wonder. 
and their adventures, which in the end result most happily, are told by Mrs. Burnett in her well- 
It is safe to prophesy that this will be a prime favorite among a 
in popularity. 


A NEW CHILD'S STORY BY MRS. FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT 


Published for the first time in book form without previous serial issue 


This is their Pilgrims’ Progress, 


WITH MANY ILLUSTRATIONS, 
AND COVER DESIGN BY 
REGINALD B. BIRCH 


IN UNIFORM STYLE WITH 
‘* SARA 
CREWE,”’’ *‘PICCINO,’’ ETC. 
SQUARE 8vo. PRICE, $1.50. 
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It is a story of two 


The Pilgrim fathers in Art 


Mrssrks. HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND ComM- 
PANY take pleasure in announcing a beautiful 
Holiday Edition of 


STANDISH OF STANDISH 


By JANE G. AUSTIN, author of “ A Name- 
less Nobleman,” “ Betty Alden,” etc. With 
twenty full-page illustrations by FRANK T. 
MERRILL. Carefully printed, attractively 
bound. 2 vols. 12mo, gilt top, $5.00. 


Mrs. Austin’s most popular novel of the Pilgrims 
of the Old Colony has been illustrated 
with fine intelligence and exquisite skill by Mr. 
Merrill, and the two handsome volumes are every 
way beautitul and attractive. 


THE CHRIST OF TO-DAY 


Ky GEORGE A. GORDON, D.D., Minister of 
the Old South Church, Koston, and author 
of The Witness to Immortality in Litera- 
ture, Philosophy, and Life.” Crown 8vo, 
$1.50. 

A strong, thoughtful book discussing the problems 
which confront the Christian thinker to-day, show- 
ing that Christ is the supreme instrument of the 
Spirit in the moral education of the race, and asseit- 
ing the inseparableness ot Christ and Christianity. 


THE NIMBLE DOLLAR, WITH OTHER 
STORIES 
By CHARLES MINER THOMPSON With a 


frontispiece illustration. 16mo, $1.00. 


This is a group of capital stories, tuld with a great 
deal of vigor, and abounding in incidents that boys 


. Cannot resist. 


THE TOWER, WITH LEGENDS AND 
LYRICS 


By EMMA HUNTINGTON NASON. 16mo, 

$1.25. 

Some of these poems have gained favor as printed 
in Lhe Atlantic Monthly aud other periodicals. 


They are varied in subject and form, flowing, 
thoughtful, and musical. 


Sold by Booksellers. Sent. postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston 


it East STREET, NEW YorK 


THE POPULAR 
SCIENCE MONTHLY 


FOR OCTOBER 


From the Divine Oracles to the Higher Criti- 
cism. By ANDREW D. Wuite. (Concluded.) 
Contains the latest views of scholars as to the way in 
which the Bible was put tozether, and points out the 
chance fora new and better growth of Christianity. 
Professional Institutions. VI. Man of Sci- 
ence and Philosopher. By HERBERT SPENCER. 
In this article Mr. Spencer shows how the professional 
class to which he himself belongs was derived trom the 
priesthood. 
Trout Culture. By Frep MATHER. (lIllustrated.) 
An acccunt of the process of raising trout as carried on 
at the New York State Fish Hatchery, with views of the 
hatching troughs, artificial ponds, and other appliances 
employed. 
Thomas Henry Huxley. By Prof. MicHAEL Fos- 
TER. 
An estimate of the man by one of his most distinguished 
scientific associates. 
Studies of Childhood. Untruth and Truth. 
By Prof. JAmMgEs SuLLy. 
An effort to find less dreadful reasons than total de- 
pravity for the fictitious statements of children. 


OTHER ARTICLES ON 


RECENT RECRUDESCENCE OF SUPERSTITION; PLEASURES 
OF THE TeELescopr, VII.; THe Lire oF WATER 
PLANTS; HUNTING WITH BiRDs OF PREy (illustrated); 
War AS A Factor IN CIVILIZATION; SKETCH OF 
Davip Hosack (with Portrait). 

Fditorials on Science and Nescience; the Path of Sci- 

Bg Advance; The American Association at Spring- 

eld. 


50 cents a number; $5.00 a year 
D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK 


THE MAN WHO SPOILED THE MUSIC 

By Rev. MARK Guy PEARSE. Arranged as a Service 
of Temperance Societies. Young People’s Meet- 
ings,etc. Price, 12 cts. each; $7. 20 per dozen. 


MISSIONARY SONG SERVICE 
with Responsive Scripture Readings. 5 cts. each ; 5octs. 
ber dosen, by mail ; $4 per 100, not prepaid. 

THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
76 East 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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- Up to date : Illustrations of Poems trom 
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send to us for description, &c. 


: ‘‘Instructive and charmin 
GAME BIRDS : will be wanted by a all 
AT HOME: : lovers and st students of birds.”’ 


Theo. S. *ebicers. the skill of man, 

: the sagacity of the dog, the 

Van Dyke: natural scenery where the 

* various game birds make their 

omes, and the haunts and 
habits of many of them.”’— Baltimore A werican. 

‘**'To the sportsman these Frnbic narratives, and prac- 

tical hints from a veteran fic _— must be of particular 

value.” —Phila. Press. [$t.50.] 


(ce Also: Van Dyke’s other delightful 
out-door books. 


: ‘*The best story which the 
icture of war as the soldier 


Maj. Geo. F. : ictures b ang 
sili ORBES, the famous Warartist, 
Williams : are among the best pictorial} 
“see ee ee ee ewe memorials ot the Rebellion.’ 
—Buffalo Express. 
** Reads as though eritven on a drum-head, on the field 
of battle.””"— 7%e Critic, N 
** Not a made book, but am out of _the heart of the 
War itself. Traveller. ($t.50.] 


BEECHER’S TOURGEE’S 
WORKS FAMOUS NOVELS 
21 Volumes. 8 Volumes. 


_ “A great mine, in which ‘“‘ Though in. the form of 
it is easy to find every- | fiction, it is thrilling his- 
where the richest gems of | tory, which every one 
thought.’ — 7he Jndepend- | should read.”’—WILLIAM 
ent, Winpvom, Late Sec. U.S. 
lreasurys. 


*,* Send for our Selected ane of 
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answering advertisements ap- 
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Dodd, Mead & Company’s 
NEWEST BOOKS 


Life of Hans Christian 
Andersen 


A most interesting biography of the famous 
story-teller, by R. NISBET BAIN. With por- 
trait and pictures from original drawings by 
Hans Andersen. $3.50. 


Battles of English History 


By a well- known authority on military history, 
H. B. GEORGE, M.A.,, Fellow of New Col- 
lege, Oxford, With numerous plans, $2.00. 


The Secret of an Empire. 
Vol. II., Napoleon III. 


Translated from the French of PIERRE DE 
Lano by [lelen Johnson. With 
, Uniform with “The Empress 

ugénie.” $1.25. 


The Stories of the Wagner 


Operas 
By Miss H. A. GUERBER. With portrait of 
Wagner and eleven full-page illustrations. 
$1.50. 


The Spirit of Judaism 
By JOSEPHINE LAZARUS. $1.25. 


This timely and important contribution to the 
Jewish question will be read with deep interest by 
thoughtful persons of whatever religious faith. 


Our Common Speech 
By GILBERT M. TUCKER. $1 25. 


A series of papers on the proper and present use 
of the Enylish language, sure to prove helpful to ali 
interested in our mother tongue. 


NEW NOVELS 
Miss Grace of All Souls’ 


By WM. EpWARDS TIREBUCK, author of 
“ Dorrie,” “St. Margaret,” etc. $1.25. 


Lilith 
~ By GEORGE MACDONALD, author of “ Robert 
Falconer,” “ Phantastes,” ctc. $1.25. 


The Way of a Maid 


By KATHARINE TYNAN HINKSON, author of 
‘““A Cluster gf Nuts,” “ Cuckoo Songs,” 
etc. $1.26. 


Fettered Yet Free 


By ANNIE S. SWAN, author of “The Gates of 
Eden,” etc. $1.25. 


The Little Huguenot 


By Max PEMBERTON, author of “The Im- 
pregnable City,” etc. 75 cents. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


Fifth Ave., Cor. 21st St., New York 
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NEW EXCELSIOR EDITION 


GOSPEL HYMNS Nos. | to 6 


WORDS AND MUSIC, CLOTH, by mail, 85c. each. 
By Express, not Prepaid............ $75 per 100 
Words only, Small Type, Cloth...... ee 
Nonpareil Type, Cloth. 15 ‘* 
Large Type, Limp Cloth. 20 


The Biglow & Main (o,{The John Church Co. 


76 E. Ninth St.. S.E.¢€.4th & klm, 
New York Cinctnnati 


Hi Is THE LARGEST AND BEST.—A ifty- 
arper S two-Week Feast that YOU ought not to 


miss. Its leading feature is STORIES 


and the greatest of these for next year 
T NN is a long serial by Molly Elliot Sea- 
Ory qd well, which recounts the incidents in 
the boy hood of 
Washington 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY 


HELPFUL ARTICLES 


Openings in the Dry-Goods Business. *y the Mayor of New York. 
Ought a Boy to Go to Sea? - By W. CLARK RUSSELL 
Good Minds and Good Manners. Py Mrs. AL FE. SANGSTER., 
Railroading as a Life Work. By the Pres. of the New Vork Central. 
Getting intothe Navy. Sy Admiral BANCROFT GHERARDI, 


A SPECIAL OFFER MONEY , PRIZES 
Persons willing to place Prospectuses in the hancs The Order of the Round Table has Worth-While 
of families sure to be interested in them, and to Prize Competitions. This year the prizes are 
commend HARPER'S ROUND TABLE, will money, $1 to $25 each, offered for Photographs, 
receive for so doing bound volume HAR RPER'S Stories, Poems, Nonsense Verses, Musical Com- 
YOUNG PEOPLE for 1-93 (number limited): ositions, Pen Drawings, Puzzle Solutions, etc. 
packet of so visiting-cards hearts their name, end for conditions before forwarding work. 
with copper plate; or rubber stamp, bearing their YOU may compete. You may also belony to the 
name and address. Offer restricted. Apply early. Order. Give name, and say if over or under 18. 


HANDY BOOK, with memorandum pages and 1ooo useful facts, and Prospectus, free. If you fail to find a 
copy of HARPER'S ROUND TABLE on the news-stand, the publishers will mail one to you upon request. 


Trial, 13 Weeks, 50 Cents; Full Year, $2. HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, N.Y. 


AS) (AB) (AS) (AS) AS) AS) (AS) (AS) (AS) (AS) (AS) 
D. Appleton & Co.'s New Books 


In Defiance of the King 


A Romance of the American Revolution. By 
CHAUNCEY C. HOoTCcHKIss. No. 178, 
Town and Country Library. 12mo. Paper, 
50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 


In this American historical romance, by a new 
writer of rare promise, there is unfolded a stirring 
tale of patriotic adventure ranging from Lexington, 
the burning of Norwalk, the British occupation of 
Long Island, and thrilling experiences on Long 


London and the at Fort CHENILLE TABLE COVERS 


book to appeal to Americans as a vivid picture of 
Revolutionary scenes, while the love-story which is —One Yard Square— 
interwoven will be found a singularly charming idyl. in handsome designs and exquisite, 


harmonious colorings with heavy 
ball fringe. Finest quality Chenille, 


The | Red Badge of Cou rage made by one of the best manufacturers 
in the country to sell for $1.25—but 

A Tale of the Civil War. By STEPHEN CRANE. we are able to make the price 

12mo. Cloth, $1.00. | 68 Cents 
For an equally searching and graphic analysis of and pay the postage. 

the volunteer in battle, one is tempted to turn to euausmnsemtinds 

certain pages of Tolstoy. Mr. Crane puts before us ! 

the reality of war as it appeared to the soldier, and STRAWBRIDGE 

the interest of his picture is intense and absorbing. & CLOTHIER, 
Dry Goods. Philadelphia. 


For sale by all booksellers ; or will be sent by mail on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


72 FirrH AvVE., NEW 


The Round Robin 
Reading Club 


Offers to individuals and classes a discrimi: 
nating and personal direction in the study of 
Literature. Its system, indorsed by leading 
literary men and women, gives each member 
the choice of subject and leaves each free to 
read for special purposes or pleasure. The 
Schedules are prepared by Specialists, who 
examine papers when desired. Readers and 
students will find in this Club unusual and 
original opportunities. For particulars addres: Charges. Send for samples uf clotr 
d full particulars, free. 


Miss LOUISE STOCKTON, LOUISV. VEHON, Tailor, 155 W. Jackson St. Chicago 


4213 Chester Avenie Philadelphia. 
AM S S UNION J. L. SPICER, 
Agt. 
H F Al R Why Falls fis OFF Turns People’s 


HONE wn Arch Phils, | 720) Constable B’ld’g, lll Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


Every ane & CO baok.’ 


WELL DRESSED MEN 


wear only merchant tailor made clothes. 


A TAILOR-MADE 


SUIT ox 
OVERCOAT 


We'll make to your re a Frock 

or Sack Suit or overcoat of 
ALL WOOL GOODS 

anal to any t iiors $15.00 garment for 
$10.00, Other suits, Overcoats and trou- 
sers justas cheap. We save 50 per cent 
by buying big lots of woolens direct 
from the mills—that accuunts for it. 

All goods sent C. O. D. with privilege 
of examination and try 01 before pay- 
ing express agent. We pay Express 
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If you have 


cannot be said of 


acquainted with | 


To every trial sub- 
scriber the Publishers 
will send a booklet con- 
taining portraits of the 
editors and lesson 
writers of The Sunday 
School Times, and many 
interesting facts about 
the paper. 


Ten Weeks for Ten Cents 


For ten cents,—in stamps, if you wish,—The Sunday 
School Times will be sent on trial, for ten weeks, to any one 
not at present a subscriber. | 


worth trying. Over one hundred and fifty thousand Bible 
teachers and Christian workers receive it every week. This 


Why shouldn't one hundred and fifty thousand more get 


know it as it is--for at least ten weeks? We hope to make 
them want it permanently by making it invaluable as a 


never used The Sunday School Times it is 


any other paper of its class. 


The Sunday School Times—test it fairly— 


lesson help to every live teacher. 

Ten cents will bring the paper to you 
for ten weeks, or we shall be glad to send 
you a free specimen copy. 


John D. Wattles & Co. 
1031 Walnut Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Desire to announce the opening of their NEW ESTABLISHMENT 
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NEW 


Volume 52 


fE are not concerned with the question whether 
the proposed Constitution of South Carolina, 
if adopted, will have the effect of disfranchis- 
ing a large proportion of negro voters, nor 
even with the question whether this is its 
We have only to do with the question, Is the 
It is 


intention. 
proposed Constitution inherently just and right? 
certainly not in form aimed at negro voters, but at voters 
who are illiterate, and if it shall have the effect to make 
South Carolina “a white man’s State,’ that will be pri- 
marily due, not to the phraseology of the Constitution, but 


to the illiteracy of the negroes. The section of the Con- 
stitution bearing upon this subject consists of two clauses. 
The first provides that every voter must be able to read 
and write any section of the Constitution, and show that 
he owns and pays taxes on three hundred dallars’ worth of 
property in the State. This clause may be inexpedient, 
but it is not unjust nor inequitable, since it bears on black 
and white alike. The objection, if any, is to the second 
clause, viz. : ‘‘ Up to January 1, 1898, all male persons of 
voting age who can read a clause in this Constitution; or 
understand and explain it when read to them by the regis- 
tration officer, shall be entitled to register and become 
electors.” This clause lodges a dangerous power with the 
registration officers. They are to decide whether the per- 
son offering himself for registration can understand the 
clause read to him. It is within their power, therefore, to 
disfranchise the negro and enfranchise the white man. 
It can hardly be doubted by those familiar with the past 
history and present political status of South Carolina that 
this power will be used for that purpose. The injustice of 
such a provision is not rectified by the clause allowing any 
person denied registration an appeal to the courts. We 
presume that the argument for this clause is that other- 
wise a large number of voters would be disfranchised by 
the Constitution; but it would be better to disfranchise a 
large number of voters than to confer despotic power upon 
registration officers to disfranchise a certain selected pro- 
portion of them. The one course would not be inherently 
unjust; theother is. It remains to be seen whether attach- 
ing an educational qualification to the suffrage will have 
the effect to discourage the education of the negro race. 


While South Carolina is taking a step which is in some 
respects a backward one, Virginia is cogitating a step 
which in every respect is a forward one. A vigorous agi- 
tation is going on in that State in favor of radical modifi- 
cations of the existing election law, the object being, first, 
to provide for two special constables from the different 
political parties to serve at each election precinct in preserv- 
ing order and aiding illiterate voters; and, second, to allow 
watchers representing the several different political parties 
having candidates in the field to be present at the count- 
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ing of the votes. Both provisions are so evidently just as 
not to be debatable. They are favored by the reform ele- 
ment of all parties throughout the State, and opposed, it is 
needless to say, by the rings and the corruptionists. In 
this fall’s election voters in Virginia should give a first 
place to this issue. The security of the ballot-box from 
fraud and corruption is the most important of all reforms, 
because none other are possible without it. 

The question of the admission of Utah to Statehood is 
one of those to be passed upon by the next Congress, and 
one requiring very serious consideration. It is true that 
the previous Congress has passed an Enabling Act author- 
izing a Constitutional Convention preliminary to the admis- 
sion of Utah as a State, and that under this Enabling Act 
the Convention has been held and the Constitution adopted, 
and it is also true that there is nothing in the form of this. 
Constitution inconsistent with the principles of a republi- 
can government. There are, nevertheless, two questions 
which Congress should carefully consider before passing 
the final and irreversible act of admission. The Enabling 
Act provided that “male citizens of the United States 
should elect delegates to the Constitutional Convention, 
and that persons entitled to vote for such delegates should 
vote on the ratification of the Constitution to be submitted.” 
The Constitution itself provides for woman suffrage, and it 
is understood that women expect to vote on the question — 
of its acceptance or rejection. This seems to raise at 
least a doubt whether the people of the Territory have 
complied with the provisions of the Enabling Act; and the 
argument that the National Government has no power over 
the suffrage qualifications of the States has no bearing 
upon this question, since Utah is not yet a State, but is still 
a Territory, and over a Territory the National Govern- | 
ment has absolute power. A more serious question is 
presented by the religious problem. In fact, both the 
candidates for Governor and a large proportion of all other 
candidates nominated by both parties are Mormons, and, 
while the Constitution does not allow any religious test to 
be applied by the law as a condition of office-holding, no 
Constitution can prevent the political power from passing 
practically into the hands of the Mormon hierarchy. Con- 
gress ought not to shut its eyes to this fact; it is under 
obligation to consider whether it is prepared to grant a full 
and equal share in the political privileges of this Nation 
to a State which, under a system of universal suffrage, 
especially if women be included, is certain to be for many 
years to come practically under the control of a hierarchy 
which has shown itself by its past history to be as unscrupu- 
lous and as despotic as any hierarchy which the world has 


ever seen. 


We think we can give the general reader in two para- 
graphs a sufficiently adequate interpretation of the com- 
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plicated condition of political affairs in the cities of New 
York and Brooklyn, and in the State of New York. Last 
fall a rally was made to defeat Tammany. For this pur- 
pose a coalition of all the anti-Tammany forces was effected, 
and an anti-Tammany victory was won. Mayor Strong might 
have taken advantage of his election to administer the city 
on non-partisan principles, as the bi-partisan Police Com- 
missioners are administering the Police Department. He 


pursued the other course, consulted the leaders of the 


different factions, and made his appointments, to a con- 
siderable extent, on the principle of giving to each faction 
a share. This principle,always leads to dissension. The 
Platt or regular Republicans did not get what they con- 
sidered their share, and practically gave notice that 
they would run an independent ticket unless they were 
allowed to dictate certain nominations on the union ticket. 
The enthusiastic reformers in the Good Government Clubs’ 
Convention acted with more precipitancy than wisdom in 


nominating a municipal ticket without consulting with any 


one else. The Chamber of Commerce, wiser but not less 
resolute than the Good Government Clubs’ Convention, 
appointed a committee to confer with all the anti-Tam- 
many organizations for the purpose of nominating |a 
ticket which should not be less high in character than that 
of the Good Government Clubs, but in the nomination of 
which all anti-Tammany organizations should have a voice, 
and which, therefore, they might be expected to support. 
A “fusion ” ticket was nominated at a conference held 
on Monday night. We shall comment next week upon 
its character. The election is more important for its 
moral than for its political effect. In Brooklyn the citizens’ 
movement for the nomination of Mr. Gaynor was an ill- 
concealed and unsuccessful attempt to compel the reform 
Democrats to accept a nominee chosen by their opponents. 


_ Mr. Gaynor is too shrewd a politician to accept a nomina- 


tion thus contrived, and the result is that there are two 
Democratic tickets in the field—a reform ticket headed 
by Mr. Shepard, and a machine ticket. ‘The nomination 
of Mr. Wurster by the Republican Convention is a defeat 


of the Worth-Platt machine, and, now that two Democratic 


nominations have been made, has a fair prospect of suc- 
cess. In both cities the fundamental difficulty of the 
friends of good government lies in the fact that its friends 


are divided. 


In New York State the political problem is also compli- 
cated. ‘Two years from nowa United States Senator is to 
be elected, Senator Hill’s term then expiring, and the State 
Senate now to be elected will help to fill this vacancy. 
Mr. Hill is acandidate for re-election, and Mr. Platt, unless 
all signs fail, desires either to be Senator himself or to 
name the Senator. Thus there is a struggle for the ascend- 
ency in the State between these two political leaders. 
There is danger that this issue will overshadow the more 
immediate issue of municipal reform. That portion of the 
Democratic party which is represented by the State Democ- 
racy and led by Mr. Fairchild, and that portion of the Repub- 
lican party which is represented by Mr. Miller, Mayor 
Strong, and Dr. Parkhurst, and by a few leading spirits of 
the last Legislature, are equally strongly in favor of radical 
measures of municipal reform. That portion of the Demo- 
cratic party which is represented by Tammany and Mr. Hill 
(the portion which dominated the State Convention) is stren- 
uously opposed to all reform ; and that portion of the Repub- 
lican party which is re presented by Mr. Platt, Senator Lexow, 
and the majority in the Legislature of last year, is in favor 


of as little reform as it can grant. The main difference 


between the Hill and the Platt factions is that the Hill 
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constituency opposes, while the Platt constituency approves, 
enforcement of the laws and honest administration in the 


_ cities, and thus reform legislation can be wrested from the 


one by public opinion which cannot be wrested from the 
other. We still believe that non-partisan committees of 
cities should be appointed in every great city of the State, 
who should co-operate in formulating certain principles of 
municipal government to be incorporated in a general 
charter provision. If this were done, and the best citizens 
of all the cities were to unite in their demand for such 
reform, it could not be denied them. The political power 
of the cities is too great to be disregarded. 


oF 


The death of Professor 
Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen, 
after a very brief illness, has 
carried sincere sorrow to a 
great many friends of one of 
the most versatile and in- 
dustrious of contemporary 
writers in this country. Pro- 
fessor Boyesen’s distinctive 
note was vitality, and the 
news of his death must have 
seemed to many almost in- 
| credible. He was the incar- 
nation of energy and activity, and he seemed to carry the 
heavy work which he imposed upon himself with the great- 
est ease. He had accomplished many notable things. 
Born in Norway forty-eight years ago, educated in Chris- 
tiania, at the University of Norway, and at Leipsic, he 
came to this country in 1869. His purpose of securing 
material for literary work to be done in his own country 
was speedily abandoned. Ina short time he was engaged 
in academic work in Ohio; in 1874 he became Assistant 
Professor of the German Language and Literature at Cor- 
nell ; in 1880 he was called to be an Instructor in German 
at Columbia, in 1882 he became Professor of that language, 
and in 1890 the chair of Germanic Languages was established 
in order that he might fillit. Professor Boyesen brought to 
his work as a college teacher wide knowledge and genuine 
enthusiasm. He never failed to interest his classes. He 
was best known, however, by his literary work, and that work 
probably represented his deepest passion and his strongest 
ambition. It is a good many years since his charming 
story of Norse life, ‘‘Gunnar,’’ appeared in the pages of 


Professor Bo yesen 


the “‘ Atlantic Monthly,” and almost instantly won wide 


recognition by reason of its beautiful sentiment and its 
charming style. That earlier work was followed by a 
number of novels, by a continuous although not abun- 
dant production of verse, and by a series of volumes on 
literary subjects, mostly Scandinavian. Professor Boyesen 
did more than any other person to make Bjornson and 
Ibsen known on this side of the Atlantic. His book on 
Ibsen is, all things considered, the most sane and apprecia- 
tive exposition of that writer which has appeared. He 
was a lover of Bjornson, whom he knew well, and who was 
to ‘him the incarnate genius of the Norse race. He was 
also a devoted admirer of Tourguéneff, whose personal 
acquaintance he had enjoyed. Professor Boyesen touched 


nothing in his art into which he did not put his whole soul. 


His interest had a contagious quality in it. His books 
have been very widely read, but they were not his only — 
medium of expression. He was one of the most popular 
lecturers of his day on literary themes, and from the plat- 
form he contributed not a little to the notable movement 
of popular culture which is now going on throughout the 
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country. He had a remarkable faculty of making literary 
subjects intensely vital and interesting. His command of 
English is sufficiently evidenced by his rank as a writer and 
as a speaker, and his death in his early prime has robbed 
the country of one of its sources of influence for letters and 


culture. 


The State of Texas, by its action in regard to the pro- 
posed Corbett-Fitzsimmons prize-fight, has shown a praise- 
worthy anxiety to protect its good name against imputations 
of lawlessness. The Legislature was convened to a special 
session for the special purpose of preventing the State 
from becoming the scene of the brutal exhibition. The 
Governor acted promptly in setting the Legislature face 
to face with the question whether it desired to welcome 
prize-fighting and its attendant-evils or whether it would 
forbid it once for all. Many of the legislators had to 
travel hundreds of miles to reach the capital, yet the attend- 
_ance was very large, and, better still, the vote for the new law 
was practically unanimous—in the House 107 votes were 
recorded in its favor against only five opposed; in the 
Senate only one negative vote was cast in a total of twenty 
seven. The bill makes prize-fighting a felony, and imposes 
a punishment upon the principals for every infraction of 
the law by imprisonment in the penitentiary for a term of 
not less than two and not more than five years. With 
lottery-gambling actually driven from the country and prize- 
fighters seeking in vain for a place on which to pitch their 
ring, the United States may truly begin to feel that its 
legislation expresses its moral sentiment. 


& 

_manding of the United 
States Army, General Nel- 
son A. Miles, unites in a 
high degree the qualifications 
of personal courage, military 
experience, and strong char- 
acter. General Miles suc- 
ceeds General Schofield, who 
has just retired, in the rou- 
tine course as the next sen- 
ior officer, but there is no 
dissentient voice to the 

widely expressed. opinion that, routine aside, he is ad- 
mirably fitted for the command. General Miles is now 
about fifty-six years old, and of those years thirty-five have 
been spent in the service of his country. He entered the 
volunteer service as a lieutenant in 1861, and rose, through 
personal gallantry and skill as a commander, to the grade 
of brevet Major-General before the close of the war. Fair 

Oaks, Malvern Hill, Antietam, Fredericksburg, Chancel- 

lorsville, the Wilderness, Spottsylvania—these were some 

_ of the more memorable of the battles in which he took part. 

From only one (Gettysburg) of the great battles in which 

the Army of the Potomac and, later, the Army of Virginia 

were engaged was he absent. His various promotions 
were invariably accompanied by such a tribute as “for 
gallant and meritorious service,” or “for distinguished 
services.”” General Hancock, his corps commander, de- 

clared that he was “ one of the bravest men of the army, a 

soldier by nature.” Yet, brilliant as was his career in the 

Civil War, the country best knows General Miles as an 

Indian fighter. To him in very large measure is due the 

present freedom of the country from those Indian wars 

which twenty years ago broke out almost as regularly as 
the summer came around. He put down the hostiles in 
southern Kansas in 1874, punished many of the slayers 
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of Custer after fighting them step by step through the ter- 
rible Bad Lands, drove Sitting Bull and his warriors into 
Canada, caught the Nez Percés after their escape from 
General Howard in 1877, intercepted the Bannocks in a 
similar flight the following year, overtook Geronimo and 
his Apaches in 1886, disarmed the Dakota “ ghost- 
dancers” in 1890, and during all this period organized our 
military Indian policy with wonderful acuteness and skill. 
His Indian enemies always recognized him as a man of 
justness as well as a great soldier. General Miles has 
very recently put himself on record as believing that most 
Indian troubles are due to the bad methods of appointing 
Indian agents and to the undue political influences which 
come between the Indian and the Government. 

As The Outlook has heretofore referred to the newspaper 
reports respecting the severance of Professor Bemis’s rela- 
tions with the Chicago University and the intimations that 
this was due to the influence of capitalists to whom Pro- 
fessor Bemis’s teachings were opprobrious, it is proper that 
we should give our readers the official statement of Presi- 
dent Harper, presented to the University in the Quarterly 
Calendar for the quarter ending September 30. He does 
not, indeed, refer to Professor Bemis by name, but his ref- 
erence to the newspaper reports and intimations is suffi- 
ciently explicit. He affirms : (1) That “from the begin- 
ning the University has believed in the policy of appointing 
to positions in the same department men who represent 
different points of view. It is evident, therefore, that no 
instructor in the University has been or will be asked to 
separate himself from the University because his views 
upon a particular question differ from those of another 
member of the same department, even though that mem- 
ber be the head.” (2) That “there has never been an 
occasion for condemning the utterance of any professor 
upon any subject, nor has any objection been taken in 
any case to the teachings of a professor.”’ (3) That “in 
absolutely no single case has any man, who has given as 
much as one dollar to the University, sought by word or 
act, either directly or indirectly, to centrol, or even to in- 
fluence, the policy of the University in reference to the 
teachings of its professors, in the departments of Political 
Economy, History, Political Science, or Sociology.” 


The Outlook has already indicated the reasons which 
make the present session of the General Convention of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church at Minneapolis—a report of 
which will be found in the Religious World—one of special 
interest. ‘Two very important questions have already been 
broached, and will be discussed, probably, during the pres- 
ent week—the revision of the Constitution and canons 
of the Churcb, and the question of changing the name of 
the Church. The report of the Commissioners, which 
takes the form of a new Constitution, has already been out- 
lined in these columns. The changes are manifold, and 
their direction can only be indicated here. It is proposed 
that the House of Bishops shall elect a President from its 
own number, who shall be called a primus; that the dio- 
cesan representation in the General Convention, which is. 
to be known as the General Synod, shall be three of each 
order instead of four; that the two Houses may sit in joint | 
sessions ; that the General Syhod shall have supreme juris- 
diction, and that the bishops alone shall constitute the 
court for the trial of bishops, and shall be empowered to 
enact all rules and ordinances governing such trials. To 


the same body shall be committed the definition and revis- 
ion of doctrines, and it shall constitute the sole and supreme 
authority on the question of doctrine. 


It is also proposed 
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to make the House of Bishops a final court of appeals; to 
associate contiguous dioceses into provinces, each province 
having its chief bishop, who shall be called a primate. 
These changes are all in the direction of a great enlarge- 
ment of the powers of the episcopate, and consequently a 
material reduction of the powers of the presbyters and lay 
members of the Church. The only action taken so far 
has been the rejection, almost without debate, of a formal 
declaration of faith which the Commissioners had prefixed 
to the new Constitution. This prompt action, and an in- 
formal declaration vva voce by the delegates that they had 
not been empowered by their respective dioceses to estab- 
lish or accept a new law for the Church, may, it is hoped, 
be taken as indicative of the final action of the Convention. 


Any attempt to conform the Episcopal Church in this 
country to the Church of England would, in the long run, 
we are persuaded, result disastrously. In the great age 
of the united Church of the past the national Churches 
were distinct from each other, the Church in each country 
embodying to a certain extent the genius of the people 
who supported it. An American Church must be distinct- 
ively American in sentiment and method. It cannot be 
English ; and there can be little doubt, whatever temporary 
reactions may set in, that the genius of the Episcopal 
Church in this country must be democratic rather than 
prelatical, and that any attempt to introduce a hierarchical 
order and authority would separate the Church from the 
sympathies and life of America. There is, as our corre- 
spondent points out, small probability that this will be 
done. Broad Churchmen, Low Churchmen, and Moderate 
Churchmen of every shade are opposed to the new Con- 
stitution because of its prelatical tendencies; advanced 
Churchmen are opposed to it because they do not believe 
in any constitution for the Church ; and many leading mem- 
bers of the Church are in favor of ridding the Church of a 
formal constitution and planting it squarely on the main 
principles of Christianity which are expressed in the four 
propositions of what is known as the Quadrilateral. It 
will also be, in our judgment, a great blunder for the Epis- 
copal Church at this juncture to make any change of name 
which would dissociate it from the Protestant world. It 
is, so far as numbers are concerned, a small body in a 
great population, surrounded by other Churches very much 
larger than itself; but the Protestant religious world is in 
general sympathy with it. The Roman Catholic Church, 
on the other hand, is not only out of sympathy with it, but 
refuses to concede the validity of its orders and will not 
fellowship with it. If the Episcopal Church were to dis- 
avow formally its position in the Protestant world, it would 
constitute a small body practically isolated ; it would with- 
draw itself from the co-operation, sympathy, and fellowship 
of the great mass of American Christians, and move toward 
a Church which has recently, in unmistakable tones, de- 
clared that the acceptance of the supremacy of the Pope 
is the only basis on which it will concede fellowship and 


communion. 


Constantinople has been very much disturbed during the 
past week by riotous attacks on Armenians inthe city. The 
reports, however, are so confused that it is impossible at 
this stage to tell the story of the week or to fix the respon- 
sibility. It appears that in order to secure redress for 
their grievances the Armenians resorted to the old-time 
Oriental custom and gathered in numbers at the gates of 
the Sultan’s palace. The Government chose to regard the 


petitioners as a mob, and proceeded to disperse them by 
troops. 


The Armenians resisted, with the usual results of 
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bloodshedding. The latest reports indicate that a large 
number of Armenians were killed, and a smaller number of 
Turks. The Greek Patriarch was invited to come to the 
palace in person but without an escort, and the state of feel- 
ing is indicated by the fact that he deciined the invitation 
and stayed at home, surrounded by a large crowd of armed 
friends. Excessive violences are reported on the part of the 
Turkish police and of the Mussulman mob, and the vari 
ous embassies and legations have filed a protest against 


- these excesses and demanded prompt punishment of the 


offenders. The American Minister has taken measures 
to protect the American missionaries in one of the 
dangerous quarters of the city, and at latest reports 
Armenian refugees were still crowding the churches in 
the hope of finding sanctuary there. It is said in some 
quarters that the Armenians have endeavored to create 
disturbances in order to force foreign intervention, but it 
is the misfortune of the Turk that nobody believes him 
under any circumstances. : 

The diplomatic situation in Europe is overshadowed by 
the increasing evidence of the preponderance of Russian 
influence in China and the growing definiteness of the 
There is apparently 
no question about the very rapid decline of English influ- 
ence at Pekin. The Russians are in clear possession of 
the field, and mean to make the most of their opportunity. 
They have already made one large loan, by the assistance 
of the French, and a second loan is now announced, the 
money for which is to be secured next month in France. 
It is also reported that France is to furnish capital for a 
Russo-Chinese bank in Pekin ; and, what is more signifi- 
cant still, it is announced that Russia, France, and Ger- 
many have agreed to impose upon Japan a speedy evacua- 
tion of the Liaotong Peninsula. In connection with these 
facts the English note that the French military maneuvers 
round Mirecourt were watched bya Russian officer of high 
rank, sent as a representative of the Czar, and that the 
comments of this officer upon the appearance and maneuvers 
of the French troops were exceedingly flattering. It is 
also noted that Prince Lobanoff, the Russian Foreign 
Minister, who is said to stand nearest to the Czar, has 
accepted French hospitality on a great scale. This situ- 
ation seems ominous to the English, because Russia enter- 
tains the idea that her advance in the East is continually 
hampered by the English ; because the French show in. 
creasing irritability with regard to the English occupation 
of Egypt ; and because the German Emperor has never 
yet shown any very friendly disposition towards his _ 
mother’s countrymen. It certainly looks very much as if 
the Czar had determined to consolidate the relations 
between Russia and France and to give to the alliance 
between the two countries a much more definite aspect 
than his father was willing to give that alliance ; and, under 
the circumstances, it looks very much as if an attempt was 
being made to isolate England diplomatically. 

@ 

When Prince Stambuloff was assassinated, there were a 
great many people who believed that Prince Ferdinand 
was directly or indirectly connected with that infamous 
crime, and who predicted that the murder would be fol- 
lowed by some very definite step looking to the re-estab- 
lishment of Russian influence. Ferdinand, these critics 
declared, had not dared to turn his face towards St. Peters- 
burg while that patriotic and fearless statesman was living. 
It looks now very much as if the predictions of these critics 
were about to be justified by the fact. It is announced 
that the heir to the Principality is to be baptized in accord- 
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ance with the rites of the orthodox Greek Church. Prince 
Ferdinand is a Catholic, and Catholics do not baptize their 
children in another communion except for cause. Under 
these circumstances the baptism of the innocent and prob- 
ably unfortunate heir of a weak and unfortunate father 
may become a matter of very considerable importance. 
Many things have lately happened or been divulged which 
lead people to believe that, the patriotic Stambuloff having 
been silenced, Prince Ferdinand means to secure recogni- 
tion by a practical surrender of the independence of Bul- 
garia, paying the price of vassalage to Russia for the sake 
of the security which he probably vainly believes will result 
from such a step. What Russia probably wants is, not the 
conversion of the reigning family in Bulgaria to the Greek 
Church, but the attitude on the part of Bulgaria of a prov- 
ince rather than of an independent nation. Russia is, there- 
fore, not likely to be satisfied by the sacrifice of the faith 
of the reigning family. So far she has refused to recog- 
nize Prince Ferdinand, on the ground that his election was 
irregular, having been made at a time not fixed by the 
Czar. The Bulgarians, on the other hand, claim that the 
Grand Sobranje is the sole judge of the legality of the 
election, that it has declared the election of Ferdinand 
iegal, and that nothing remains, therefore, save to secure 
the signatures of the Great Powers who are parties to the 
Treaty of Berlin. The Bulgarians have shown a great deal 
of spirit and ability, but their Prince appears to be unwor- 
thy of them. 


_ During the past month Spain has not been fortunate in 
(uba—the last relic of her dominion in America. By 
storm and collision the Government has lost two fine ves- 
sels and many good sailors, including the brave Admiral 
Parejo. Actual fighting is, of course, still of the guerrilla 
order on the part of the insurgents, and the Spanish forces 
have been held in check until the season of more favorable 
weather begins. ‘That season will be inaugurated by the 
embarkation from Spain of 25,000 men. There are, how- 
ever, 80,000 Spanish troops already in Cuba—equal to half 
the island’s white population capable of bearing arms, or 
one-fourth of the whole adult population. When we re- 
member that the Government is supported by the Royal- 
ists and the Junta Autonomists, that it possesses all the 
best harbors, that the troops themselves are well disciplined 
and well commanded, the question arises why the progress 
in suppressing the rebellion has been so slow. We finda 
reply in the London “ Spectator.” The Spanish authori- 
ities are determined not to repeat the mistake committed 
_ in the last insurrection—an insurrection suffered to linger 
on for years, during which Cuba incurred the greater 
portion of her debt. They are not only afraid of the ex- 
cessive cost in money and human life, but they may also 
be influenced by opinion in the United States, where much 
Sympathy for the insurgents has been expressed and where 
‘Congress is to be petitioned to recognize them as belliger- 
ents. Therefore the “thunderbolt policy” may have 
seemed the best course—namely, to crush out the insur- 
rection by one gigantic blow. Such a policy would explain 
the vast supplies of men and material sent out. Meanwhile 
the waiting for the thunderbolt has resulted in the daily 
increasing courage of the rebels, in their election of a Presi- 
dent, and in their imposition of taxes; but it has also 
resulted in their blowing up bridges, cutting railways, ruin- 
ing estates, and forbidding the cultivation of sugar. The 
island is becoming pauperized, and we are feeling the 
change. Cuban imports from us have become insignificant ; 
still, as a result of Spain’s revocation of the reciprocity 
treaty, the impoverished condition of the sugar industry, 
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and the check put upon the importation of our flour, trade 
had already suffered before the revolution began. Which- 
ever side wins, Cuba will be temporarily ruined, but if 
Spain conquers, a loan must be raised to pay expenses. 
How? Hardly by the means hitherto employed. The 
only alternative seems to be that, for value received, the 
Franco-Russian alliance shall receive anew member. The 
recent successful placing of doubtful Russo-Chinese securi- 
ties in Paris shows that Spain’s might succeed also. 


Preparations are now making at the English Home 
Office for putting into operation the comprehensive Factory 
Act passed in the closing days of the late Parliament. It 
is the largest measure touching the economic interests of 
the working classes since the factory legislation of the pre- 
vious three-quarters of a century was overhauled and con- 
solidated in 1878. The Factory Acts were last amended 
in 1891, when recommendations made by the International 
Labor Congress at Berlin and by the House of Lords Com- 
mittee on Sweating were embodied in the English law. 
The more important provisions of the Asquith Act of 1895 
bring domestic workshops, laundries, bakehouses, and 
docks within the scope of factory and workshop legislation, 
and throw them all open to the inspectors from the Home 
Office. Every laundry now comes under inspection in 
which more than two people not of the family owning the 
laundry are at work. In the larger steam-laundries over- 
time on the part of women and children is rigidly restricted, 
and the use of any appliances detrimental to health is for- 
bidden. There is no further limitation of hours of labor 
in the cotton and woolen industries. They remain at. 
fifty-six and a half hours a week, as fixed by Parliament in 
1878. But in the glass and iron trades boys under four- 
teen are prohibited from working during the night. One 
of the most drastic clauses of the bill is that which empowers 
the} Home Secretary to forbid altogether the carrying on 
of a trade which he deems dangerous to the life of the. 
workpeople engaged in it. This is anjentirely new depart- 
ure in the case of men. Women and children have been 
prohibited from engaging in industries regarded as dan- 
gerous to health; but this is the first time that Parliament 
has given a State Department power to say that a danger- 
ous industry shall be stopped entirely. The decision of 
the Home Secretary must be placed on the table of the 
House of Commons, and may be vetoed by it within forty 
days. Only in two or three particulars did the new Act 
disappoint labor representatives in and out of Parliament. 
They were anxious that ships at dock should be brought 
within the provisionsof the Factory Acts, and that the age- 
limit for child-labor should be raised from eleven to twelve 
years. Mr. Asquith and the late Liberal administration 
were prepared to meet the labor men on both these points, 
and only forebore from dealing with them from a feeling 
that to raise these issues would overweight the bill and 
risk its becoming law during the lifetime of the late Par- 
liament. 

In startling contrast to the business depression of last . 
year, the present will long be remembered in England as | 
signaling a remarkable outburst of speculation in South 
African mines. Nothing like it has ever been known. As. 
we showed last week in our Business World, prices are 
now at an absurd relation with the intrinsic value of the 
mines, great as that may be; a disastrous reaction is 
inevitable and may be even now about to take place. 
Nevertheless, the news is confirmed that the Witwaters- 
randt gold-fields produced $45.00%,000 this last year, 
thus becoming the leading producers of the world. This 
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has caused the present “boom,” and has also sent many 
miners and settlers north into Mashonaland to see if like 
conditions may not exist there. It has also caused a 
‘“boom ”’ in West Australian mines. Inthe African Trans- 
vaal alone fifty thousand miners are employed. Of course 
the influence of mining activity on English trade has been 
beneficial. More than twice as much machinery is being 
exported to Africa and Australia than was the case a year 
ago. In spite of over-capitalization and speculation, history 
is repeating itself. As in California in 1849, so now in 
South Africa, the adventurers and the speculators have 
been the pioneers ; many of them are likely to suffer for 
their pains. The careful, cautious, cool-headed English 
merchant, however, follows where they have led, and the 
“nation of shopkeepers” has thus established an em- 
pire on which the sun never sets. South Africa also 
controls the greatest diamond-mining district in the world. 
During the past twenty years there have been exported 
from Kimberley over fifty million carats of diamonds, of 
a total value of $375,000,000. The Kimberley mines are 
all united now in the De Beers Company, representing a 
capital of $20,000,000, and an annual output of about the 
same amount. In addition, the country has what will be 
ef great importance to its development—vast quantities 
ef coal, iron, zinc, and copper. 


The Reunion of Christendom 


We may welcome the Papal Encyclical inviting the Eng- 
lish people back to the Roman Church, the subsequent 
reply of the Archbishop of Canterbury declining the invi- 
tation, and the later address of Cardinal Vaughan explain- 
ing what would be involved by the acceptance of the invi- 
tation, although this discussion only serves to make clear, 
if not to emphasize, the radical difference between the 
Anglican and the Roman communions. We may welcome 
such a discussion because its mere existence shows that 
growing sense of unrest in the dismemberment of Christen- 
dom, and the growing consciousness in all communions 
that it is an evil to be cured, if not a sin to be repented 
of. It is something, also, to know definitely what are the 
causes of this division and what remedies are impracticable. 
The Pope invites England back to Rome. The Cardinal, 
with an unjesuitical frankness every way to be commended, 
declares that England cannot come back to Rome unless 
it accepts “the Roman claim that the Pope has received 
by divine right authority to teach and govern the whole 
Church.” The Anglican may be willing to accept, as per- 
haps some Anglican clergy with Romish leanings would 
be willing to do, the supremacy of the Pope as a matter of 
ecclesiastical order, and the Pope as the chief bishop among 
bishops ; willing to accept his authority as conferred upon 
him by the Church speaking through councils; but this, 
according to Cardinal Vaughan, is not enough ; and there 
can be no question that Cardinal Vaughan rightly inter- 
prets the attitude of the Church of Rome. The Anglican 
must acknowledge the divine authority of the Pope; his 
authority to govern as well as to teach ; and his authority 
derived, not from the Church by vote, but from Christ by 
appointment. It must, in a word, accept the famous axiom, 
‘Where is Peter, there is the Church.” It is well that 
Romanizing clergy in the Church of England should have 
this issue clearly presented to them, and should ask them- 
selves the question and should answer it with frankness, 
whether they can concede this claim, or approach a con- 
cession to it. Whatever inclination some English clergy 
may have toward a union with Rome, we are very sure that 
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the people of England—the England of Henry II., Henry 
VIII., and Queen Elizabeth—will never consent to take 
even one step backward from the freedom which she has 
purchased, a freedom ecclesiastical as well as civil ; indeed, 
first ecclesiastical and then civil. : 

These three important papers seem to us to emphasize 
the principle which we have taken occasion more than 
once to affirm, apropos of the discussion of the Lambeth 
Articles, that the reunion of Christendom must come by 
another method. It cannot be organic and formal until it 
is spiritual and vital. We shall not unite by surrendering 
our own convictions, but by respecting those of cur neigh- 
bor. Rome must learn to perceive and to appreciate the 
real spiritual value in the work wrought by Protestant 
Churches, and Protestants must learn to recognize and 
appreciate the value of the spiritual work wrought by the 
Church: of Rome, and both must see that this spiritual 
work is of greater importance than questions of govern- 
ment, ritual, or doctrine. When this mutual respect has 
been developed, and not till then, mutual co-operation may 
follow, and out of mutual co-operation combination and 


organic union. 


The ‘‘ Dead Line” in the Ministry 

Is there such a thing? Most certainly. No two per 
sons may agree as to its latitude or longitude. Many 
happy souls never cross it, or know anything about it in 
But its, actual existence is a terrible 
fact. Why should it exist in the ministry more than in 
any other profession? Because the work of the minister 
is peculiarly and pre-eminently the work of giving life. 
Everything turns on his ability to fulfill that function. ‘“! 
came that they might have life, and might have it more 
abundantly.” ‘ As the Father hath sent me, even so send 
I you.”” That commission determines the work, indeed, of 
every believer, but peculiarly that of the minister. So far 
as there is anything distinctive and peculiar in the calling 
of the minister, it centers in this function. The subordinate 
ways in which this may be fulfilled are, indeed, various, but, 
whatever the minister does, the real efficacy of his work 
depends on the true life-force present in it. Preaching, 
pastoral calling, studies, teaching, executive work, and ad- 
ministration, all must owe their real and enduring success | 
to the fountain of life within, which Christ supplies by his. 
indwelling. To be the channel of life to men—that is the 


-minister’s calling. When men do not receive life from 


him, the ‘dead line” is reached. 

It is often complainingly said that men will employ an 
elderly lawyer, or call an elderly physician, when they will 
turn impatiently from a minister of the same age. They 
do not, however, if the minister can fulfill the distinctive 
function of his calling as manifestly and effectively as the 
others.can render the services asked of them. Experience 
is an advantage to members of other professions ; why is it 
not equally so to a minister? It is, when it has been made 
to feed life, instead of being suffered to quench life. The 
client seeks one service of his lawyer: ability to manage 
the particular case he brings to him. The particular diff- 
culty determines the qualities the client must look for. It 
is, in like manner, a definite necessity which sends us to a 
physician. In neither case may we ask, or perhaps care 
for, any personal interest. The lawyer may be dry, ab- 
stracted, cold, distant; the service the client asks is almost 
independent of personal feeling. 

But this is exactly what men do ask of the minister. 
They seek from him the communication of life; often un- 
consciously, and often in mistaken and self-defeating ways,. 
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yet with some reai sense of a deeper self than the law can 
protect or medicine heal. When it is said that men want 
hope, encouragement, strength, enthusiasm, from the minis- 
ter, it is only a partial expression of their want of life. 
They often accept very poor substitutes. They are con- 
tinually contenting themselves with the lower forms instead 
of the higher. But when the true life is found in any 
ministry, they recognize it and cherish it—under limitations, 
it is true. Men naturally feel the urgency of the wants 
which have produced lawyers and doctors, while they do 
not intelligently feel that deeper need because of which the 
ministry exists. Eternal life is not as real to them as 
physical comfort. They do not hunger for “everything 
that proceedeth out of the mouth of God” as they do for 
bread. They have but a dim perception of what concerns 
the estate of their souls compared with what touches their 
farms, their business, or their health. They therefore do 
not, and cannot, judge a minister or his work as they can 
a lawyer oraphysician. And, by a necessary consequence, 
they cannot estimate the value of his experience. Not 
until they appreciate and feel the necessities of the spirit, 
with which the Gospel deals, can they know what sort of 
experience is needful in a minister, or discern whether he 
has it. And, thus misjudging, they will establish a false 
standard, and so a false limit, of usefulness. They may 
turn from a minister who can impart the life they need, 
because they are preoccupied with other desires. They 
may discard another because that which they have received 
from him has been but the semblance of life—the lower 
vitality dependent on physical vigor and social enjoyment 
and the hopes and prosperities of the earthly life. These 
change, and the life ebbs, and leaves in those who have 
enjoyed it no sense of continuing debt to him who has served 
them, because the deepest self has not been reached. There 
dre ministries like the rains which refresh the surface of 
the earth for a time, but in spite of which the springs fail 
and the wells go dry. 

But as long as a minister can arouse and reinforce “ that 
which is really life”’ in men, so long they seek him. That 
which has kept the great preachers in their places and 
their ministry has been their power to awake in men the 
sense of unseen and eternal things, and by the preaching of 
a living Christ to bring them to God. That power reaches 
the deepest springs of the soul, and lays a life-giving 
hand on every faculty. The men who can do this know 
no “dead line” except that which actual physical disability 
draws, in this as it does in all other callings. The great 
masters of pulpit eloquence testify to this, from the days 
of Paul to the days of Wesley and Finney and Phillips 
Brooks and Henry Ward Beecher. And every reader 
probably can recall to mind men in the ministry, not 
widely noted, it may be, or ranked among the great, whose 
labors ceased only with tke loss of physical strength, be- 
cause th-y so really miristered to life, and in so many ways 

served the truest and highest interests of men. Sometimes 
it is by the vigor of their intellectual life, kept fresh by 
assiduous and wise study; sometimes by warmth of heart 
and unselfishness ; sometimes by their eminent purity and 
force of spiritual character. In whatever way it may be, 
they bring to men the contact and supply, not of a higher 
human life, but of that which Christ alone brought and 
ever renews. They are felt as vital with a divine life, and 
for that life men go to them. 
_ There is an enthusiasm in youth whith is precious. 
Men seek it in the pulpit. It is one of the manifestations 
of life. It evokes life—of its kind. But the power of the 
pulpit must go deeper. Let men look for this, and find it 
in the glowing fervor of the truly spiritual man, ennobled 
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by the unselfish affections, the exalted vision, the instant 
obedience, and the Apostolic courage of one who lives 
‘‘only by the faith of the Son of God.”’ 


The Helpful Attitude 


Many of the attitudes which men take toward each 
other are not only unfruitful, but destructive of fellowship 
and helpfulness. Those, for instance, who see nothing 
but the seamy side of men and women about them are 
entirely unable to do anything towards making their defect- 
ive and faulty fellow-creatures better. More than this, 
they are themselves embittered and lowered in tone by 
their negative attitude toward those around them. Blind- 
ness to the faults of others is an evidence of lack of intel- 


ligence ; but one may see faults clearly and at the same 


time see them in right relations to the whole character. A 
clear-sighted, wholesome, healthful relation to our fellows 
involves discernment of their limitations, as a wholesome view 
of ourselves involves clear insight into our own weaknesses ; 
but such a relation involves still more a perception of 
the inherent possibilities of growth and development which 
are a part of the most imperfect character. One of the 
finest attitudes which a man can take toward those with 
whom he associates is that of a learner. When we look 
to others, not to discover what is unlovely in them, or to 
fasten our attention specifically upon their limitations, but 
to get something from them which they have to teach us, 
we are in a position not only to be helped ourselves, but 
to help those with whom we are in fellowship. It ennobles 
any man or woman to be approached in this attitude ; for 
willingness to learn involves a recognition of some kind of 
superiority. It is one of the secrets of a full life that the 
man who lives it continually gains from all those with 
whom he comes in contact their secrets of specific skill or 
information; and the men and women are few who have 
not something in the way of experience, observation. 
talent, character, or temperament to convey to others. 


Be 


Editorial Notes 


—lLast week the Rev. Dr. Richard Salter Storrs, of Brooklyn, cele 
brated his golden wedding, an occasion of rare and beautiful interest 
to his many friends. The Outlook takes this opportunity of adding 
its hearty congratulations to those which must have made the anpi- 
versary memorable. 

—The Outlook begins this week the publication of a number of 
short sketches by Ian Maclaren, the author of “ Beside the Bonnie 
Brier-Bush,” and a writer of peculiar vitality, sentiment, and humor. 
Mr. Watson will also contribute to the columns of The Outlook a 
longer and more important article on “The Realism of the Soul.” 
There are very few men now contributing to English literature and 
to the stimulation and entertainment of the English-reading people 
who could receive a heartier welcome to the columns of The Outlook. 

—The Rev. William Rader, of the First Congregational Church of 
Oakland, Cal., has set an example of self-denial which is worth report- 
ing as an inspiration as well as an honor to the ministry. For three 
years he has been associated with Dr. McLean as the pastor of this 
church, and by the resignation of Dr. McLean was left its acting pastor. 
A large party in the church and in its special committee desired to 
retain him. Another party thought it better to seek an entirely new 
man. We judge that Mr. Rader might have retained the position, which 
is second to none in influence on the Pacific coast, but he could have 
done so only at the hazard of some division in a theretofore united con- 
gregation, and to that possibility of division he put an instant and effect- 
ive end by a letter of declination positive in its terms and beautiful 
in its spirit. “I leave you,” he said, “ with feelings akin to those of 
Abraham when he went out not knowing whither he went. This, 
however, is an unimportant matter. ‘The future of this church is 
more important than the future of any man; but I have faith to be- 
lieve that both of us will be cared for.” 
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Strange Tongues’ 
By Ian Maclaren 


—~-|T now seems within the bounds of 
probability that he had a Christian 
name—perhaps even a surname— 
and experience of life suggests that 
he may have been a married man 
with a family; but we called him 
‘“‘Moossy,” and considered the word 
a complete biography with an etched 
likeness. He was our joy in school- 
days, and the vision of Moossy putting 
his (very chalky) finger to the side of 
his nose and beaming on his savages through gold-edged 
spectacles, ‘‘ Verstehen sie? so,” is still a fleeting solace 
amid the cares of life. The form masters were austere 
persons, and allowed little play to our sense of humor— 
compelling us to take work seriously, and deceiving our 
simplicity with the idea that future success depended on 
our style being a colorable imitation of Cicero’s. It 
seemed nothing less than a beneficent arrangement of 
Providence that after four hours’ classical grind we should 
be turned loose in Moossy’s room. Unless my memory 
has quite deceived me, there is a French verb “ Je donne,” 
and it was the modern master’s ambition to hear one 
class at least go through it; but in our time confusion 
attended the imperfect. Just when the best boy—he came 
to nothing—was saying, ‘“‘ Je donnais,”’ the worst boy—his 
parish idolizes him, with good reason—announced that 
there was a mouse in the room. His manner was beyond 
reproach, and came to this: “It is perhaps a matter too 
trivial to mention, and one that must on no account inter- 
rupt our study of the French language ; but it seems only 
proper to call attention to a somewhat extraordinary cir- 
cumstance.” Moossy’s action varied in details—he some- 
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times mounted the desk, sometimes he was content to 


stand on his chair—but its broad lines were ever the same. 
He got up on something and gave orders with energy in 
his two native languages—he was a bi-lingual Swiss—and 
the gist was, beyond misunderstanding, that we should 
catch or kill that mouse. We were only boys, and boys 
are said to be cruel; but let it be put to our credit that 
we did our best to oblige a distressed foreigner and to 
take the mouse alive. Perhaps the chase might have been 
closed in less than thirty minutes, but the desks were in 
the way, and twenty-five boys in a heap gave the mouse a 
chance. From his vantage-ground, “like Napoleon at 
Austerlitz,”” Moossy issued directions, and when the future 
rector’s pocket had received the mouse into safe keeping, 
our preceptor was so overcome that we were dismissed for 
the day. This trifling reminiscence is the apology offered 
to themselves by certain of Moossy’s pupils for not speak- 
ing foreign tongues fluently, and for the various blunders 
they make on their adventurous autumn journeys. 

Some of the class cannot unto this day achieve a single 
grammatical sentence in any language except English, and 
are free from all pretensions. The Rector stoutly declares 
that in his popular lecture, “‘To Paris and Back, or a 
Glimpse of French Life,’ he did not cite the familiarity of 
Parisian children with French as a proof of the precocity 
of foreigners, but he can never watch two Frenchmen in 
conversation without innocent enjoyment. The sounds 
they make are marvelous, but it is beyond question that 
they mean something, and it is pleasant to know that per- 
sons who cannot speak English are not left without means 
of communication. Foreigners, one must remember, labor 
under hopeless disabilities. Little can be expected from 
a people whose language permits a sentence—in a scientific 
book, too—to end with ‘zu ab,’ and one may not be 
Pharisaic and yet have gloomy views—this illustration can 
be used in the pulpit-—about a nation that has no word for 


1 Copyright secured. The Outlook Company, New York, 1895. 
his is the first of a series of articles in a light vein, on social and literary 
topics, by the now famous author of the *‘ Bonnie Brier-Bush.’’ An announce- 


ment ot from the pen of the Rev. Watson (lan Mac- 
laren), to appear in 


he Outlook. will be found in another place. 


home. One of Moossy’s class—a stout gentleman now, 
and worth £100,0o00o—declares he would never “‘ demean 
himself” by any attempt at foreign tongues, and demands 
that foreigners should learn English, “ which will yet be 
the language of the world.” He was recently boasting 
that he had traveled a month by the aid of signs, although 
he does himself less than justice, for on sight of the rail- 
way station he will say ‘“ Bahnhof, eh?” to the driver, in 
quite a jocular way, as one barks by way of pleasing a four- 
footed pet. 

Tittups, on the other hand, who reached the confines of 
the future with Moossy, and who affects culture, is under- 
stood to have an easy acquaintance with at least three 
Continental tongues in their more literary forms—collo- 
quialisms he firmly refuses—and is worth hearing in a 
Florentine shop. 

‘“‘ Avete voi”’—Tittups is a little man, with a single eye- 

glass and a voice three sizes too large for him—‘“ah.. . 
what you call... ah, papier und... ah, ein, that is 
eine Feder”—goes through pantomime of writing, and 
finally obtains what he wants by pointing it out with his 
stick. 
He is fond of enlarging on the advantage of reading 
Italian, and insists that no translation has ever conveyed 
the grander ideas of Dante, although Tittups admits that 
the ancient Italian tries him. ‘‘ Have to work at it, you 
know ; but the modern, a boy who knows his grammar can 
manage it. Seen the ‘Giornale di Roma’ to-day?”  Ital- 
ians have a keener insight into character than any other 
people in Europe, and one could almost pardon the at- 
tendant in the Mediterranean sleeper who insisted that 
Tittups must be a native-born Tuscan from the way he 
said ‘‘bagaglia.”’ ‘Gli,’ Tittups mentioned casually to a 
friend, is a test in Italian pronunciation, and he presented 
the discerning critic with a five-franc piece at Calais. __ 

But why should the average man laugh at Tittups, as if 
he had never had experiences? Has he never been asked 
by his companion, to whom he has been an oracle on 
German literature, to translate some utterly absurd and 
unnecessary piece of information posted on the carriage, 
and been humbled in the dust? | 

“Oh,” he said, quite carelessly, ‘‘something about not 
leaving the train when it is in motion—zug, you know.” 

‘‘ Pardon, mein Herr ’”—-voice from the opposite side— 
what business had he to interfere ?—“‘ but the rule, when it 
has into English been translated, shall read—”’ and it turns 
out to be a warning not to stop the train without “ plausi- 
ble” reasons. Nothing is more disconcerting (and offen- 
sive) than to discover that the two imperturbable Germans 
in your carriage understand English perfectly, after you 
have been expressing your mind on German habits with 
that courtesy and freedom which are the prerogative of the 
Briton abroad. And can anything be more irritating and 
inexplicable than to find one’s painfully accumulated store 
of foreign words ooze away in the crises of travel, so that 
a respectable British matron, eager to be driven by the sea 
road at Cannes, is reduced to punching cocher in the small 
of the back with her parasol, and shouting ‘‘eau de vie ’— 
‘‘and he drew up at a low public-house, as if we had been 
wanting to drink ;”’ while her husband just escapes an 
apoplectic seizure, utilizing the remnants of three lan- 
guages to explain his feelings as a custom-house officer 
turns the contents of his portmanteau upside down. 

It is not wise, however, for avaricious foreigners to trade 
upon our simplicity, for there is always a chance that they 
may catcha Tartar. Never have I seen a more ingenuous 
youth (in appearance) than one who traveled with me one 
night from Geneva to Paris. His unbroken ignorance of 
Continental ways, which opposed (successfully) the intro- 
duction of more than four persons into our second; his 
impenetrable stupidity, which at last saved him from the 
customs; his* unparalleled atrocities on the French lan- 
guage, seemed to precede him on the-line and suggest 
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opportunities of brigandage. They charged him eighteen 
_ francs for his supper at a place where we stopped for twenty 
minutes, and would likely have appropriatéd the remaining 
two francs out of the napoleon he offered, but the bell 
sounded and he bolted, forgetting in his nervousness that 
he had not paid. The garcon followed, whom he failed to 
- understand, and three officials could not make the matter 
plainer. When the public meeting outside our door reached 
its height, there were present the station-master, seven 
minor officers, two gens d’armes, in great glory, a deputa- 
tion of four persons from the buffet, an interpreter whose 
English was miraculous, and a fringe of loafers. Just as 
the police were about to do their duty, our fellow-passenger 
condescended on French—he had preferred English words 
with foreign terminations up to that point. His speech 
could not have exceeded three minutes, but it left nothing 
to be desired. It contained a succinct statement of{ facts 
-—what he had eaten, and how much each dish cost; what 
he was charged, and the exact difference between the debt 
and the demand ; an appeal to the Chef de Gare to inves- 
tigate the conduct of a buffet where such iniquities were 
perpetrated on guileless Englishmen ; and, lastly, a fancy 
sketch of the garcon’s life, with a selection of Parisian 
terms of abuse, any two of which were enough to confer 
distinction for a lifetime. He concluded by offering three 
francs forty-five centimes as his just due to the manager of 
- the buffet, and his thanks to the audience for their cour- 
teous attention. | 

‘“T am an Englishman by birth,” he explained to a 
delighted compartment, ‘‘ but Parisian by education, and I 
think this incident may do good.” 

Certainly it has often done one man good, and goes ex- 
cellently with another where imagination reinforces memory 
with happy effect. One had a presentiment something was 
going to happen when the two devotés secured their 
places in the Paris express at Lourdes, and, before they 
entered, placed the tin vessel with water from the sacred 
well on the floor of the compartment. It was certainly un- 
fortunate that they did not keep it in their arms till the 
precious treasure could be deposited.in the rack. Lourdes 
. pilgrims would recognize the vessel even in its state-of 
_ temporary humiliation, but there was a distinct suggestion 
_ of humbler uses, and an excite 
must not be hardly judged. 

‘‘ Here you are, dear,” he shoutg to his wife, guarding 
the rugs, “plenty of room, and ot-water pan for your 
feet.” 

They all got in together—two Parisian ladies who could 
not speak a word of English, and our fellow-patriot, who 
was as ignorant of French, and the tin vessel. 

Did they lift it with reverence and fold it in many wraps, 
and did he fight for its possession? Are they.still describ- 
ing the wanton impiety of this heretic, and has he a con- 
clusive illustration of the incredible folly of our neighbors ? 
Perhaps they knew each other’s tongues, and then nothing 
happened ; but surely there must have been circumstances, 
and I, with a spare moment occasionally at my disposal, 
refuse to be robbed of that interior. 


International Congress of 


Co-Operators 
By N. O. Nelson 


The first International Congress of Co-operators, held in 
London, August 19-24, brought together representative 
men from all the leading nations; even Servia and India 
were there. England sent George Jacob Holyoake, the 
venerable Ludlow, Lords Grey and Stamford, Members of 
Parliament Channing, Plunket, and Brassey ; the econo- 
mist Sidgwick presided one day ; the historian of the Amer- 
ican Constitution, Bryce, spoke; Lord Ripon and Tom 
Hughes, of Rugby fame, wrote letters of regret. France 
sent the versatile Charles Robert, author, business man, 
and publicist ; Senator Lourties, formerly Minister of Com- 
merce, Posts, and Telegraphs, and many others. From 
Italy came Luigi Luzzatti, late Minister of Finance; the 
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officials of the Italian Co-operative Union, and the heads 
of various co operative enterprises; from Belgium, Mons. 
d’Andrimont, President of the Associated People’s Banks. 
Germany, Denmark, Switzerland, Ireland, Scotland, and 
the United States were represented. 

The greater part of the arranging and much of the work 
in the Congress was done by the hard-headed, experienced, 
practical co-operators, mechanics, and workers, many of 
whom now control business of millions a year. Greening, 
Grey, McLeod, Greenwood, and Wright are names un- 
known to The Outlook’s readers, but they are household 
words to the 1,300,000 co-operators of Great Britain. 


Blandford and Vivian and Williams, of the Association for 


Promoting Co-operative Production; Hodgson Pratt, the 
venerable President of the Union of Workingmen’s Clubs, 
numbering 120,000 members; Wolff, the Promoter of Peo- 
ple’s Banks—all of these had done masterly work in getting 
up the Congress and arranging a programme. which worked 
to perfection. ‘ 

The first day was devoted to co-operation in general, and 
opened with a really masterly address by the President, 
Earl Grey. He recited the dramatic story of self-help by 
voluntary association in buying and selling, which has 
grown in fifty years from 28 to 1,300,000 members, from 


$140 to $90,000,000 of capital ; with divisible profits, now ~ 


twenty-five millions a year, returned to purchasers and 
workers. He told how the credit system had given way 
to ready money and independence, and closed with a plea 
for organizing the worker into self-employment, with a full 
share in the profits and a voice in the management. The 
subject was then discussed in English, French, German, 
and Italian, the addresses being all repeated in summarized 
translations by a most able linguistic co-operator. 


4 


Earl Grey, like many others of the nobility, is deeply 


interested in the elevation of the working classes through 
co-operative associations. He has given it a practical turn 
by applying profit-sharing on several of his estates. In 
the evening he gave a reception to the delegates—a very 
cordial affair. 

The second day was devoted to profit-sharing, under 
the presidency of J. M. Ludlow, the friend and associate 
of Maurice and Kingsley when, fifty years ago, they were 
ardent Chartists, Christian Socialists, and Co-operators. 
Another of their set, Judge Thomas Hughes, was booked 
for the chair, and his unavoidable absence gave Ludlow 
the occasion to speak ‘feelingly of the old times when they 
were barristers together, living in adjoining premises, and 
working together for the things which had now so largely 
been accomplished. 


Profit-sharing is of three kinds: that in which a private 


employer shares the profits with the employees; that in 
which the capital, being owned in part or in whole by the 
workers, is allowed interest, and the profits are divided 
among the workers; and that in which a division of the 
profits is made between capital, labor, and custom. There 
is no antagonism between these plans; each is adapted to 
particular circumstances, and all have in them the recogni- 
tion of the worker’s contingent rights in the results of 
his work. Over and above the valuation put upon a 


man’s services by wages fixed in a market not substan-. 


tially free, there is justice in giving a man the benefit of 
his work, less legitimate charges. Wages must always be 
less than this; there must be a conservative margin to 
insure against loss on the average. What remains of this 
fund after all charges are met is net profit, and represents 
the under-payment of services. By dividing this upon 
wages, giving each one his proportion according to his 
wages, he receives the net product of his services. Usually 
this should not be paid out in money, but should be cap- 
italized, as well to give the employee a due share in the 
operative capital as to store up a fund for his old age. 
The same reasoning applies to the practice of allotting a 
portion of the profits to the customers. They have been 
charged more for the goods than the cost of production, 
with all proper charges added, including interest. The 
profit has arisen from their service as customers, combined 
with the service of employees; therefore let the surplus 
be divided between them. In some very prosperous and 
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growing co-operative factories capital is allowed simple 
interest, usually five per cent., and the amount of each cus- 
tomer’s purchases and each employee’s wages receives the 
same rate of dividend. The customer, becoming a share- 
holder by the mere process of purchasing, has substantial 
reasons for adhering to this connection, thus requiring less 
expense in disposing of the product. The worker also 
being interested, requires less supervision and works more 
efficiently. The highest economy of production and dis- 
tribution and a fair division seem to be attained by this 
plan. In a considerable number of British and French 
concerns handsome profits and steady work are maintained 
in good and bad times. The cash system prevails, and 
interest and depreciation of buildings and machinery are 
always written off before profit is computed. Honesty in 
goods and dealings is by no means the least attractive 
feature of such a business plan. 

Co-operative banks took up the time of the third day. 
These banks are peculiarly Continental. In Germany, 
Austria, and Italy they have spread during the last twenty- 
five years very much as our building associations, which 
they resemble in deriving their capital from the small sums 
of a large number of people of small means, and lending it 
out on good security to their members for specific purposes. 
Unlike the building associations, the loans are made for 
short periods and for active uses, such as buying raw ma- 
terial for farms or small industries. It amounts to concen- 
trating the numerous small sums, and putting the aggregate 
into active use among themselves. The difference between 
the interest paid and the rate charged is just enough to 
pay the small expenses incurred, and accumulate a reserve. 
The reports submitted showed in Austria-Hungary a mem- 
bership of 635,000; deposits and reserve, 430,000,000 
florins ; and loans, 365,000,000 florins. In Germany, out 
of 2,800 such banks, 1,038, making official reports, have 
503,000 members, and loans of 380,000,000 dollars. Per- 
sonal security is always exacted, and the percentage of 
losses is insignificant—due no doubt to the personal ac- 
quaintance which the directors have with all borrowers and 
the absence of any motive for taking risks. 

A day was given to co-operative agriculture, with 
Mr. Plunket, M.P., as the essayist. Actual farming by 
co-operative associations has made but little headway. 
There are in England and other countries a few such asso- 
ciations, and several scores of small farms in connection 
with stores. But co-operative creameries and agricultural 
supply associations are numerous, and constitute one of the 
most vigorous and prosperous branches of the movement. 
Mr. Plunket is at the head of a society for promoting co- 
operative dairying in Ireland, and gave a surprising sum- 
mary of the advance made in the last five years. Irish 
butter has had an unsavory reputation in the city markets, 
being poorly made and of unreliable grades. Poor prices 


offered small inducements to the scattered farmers to keep 


cows. By organizing the farmers into co-operative creamery 
associations the quantity and quality have both been raised, 
resulting in sales of over $300,000 a year in England alone 
at remunerative prices. The large number of creameries 
already going is being rapidly added to. While there is a 
lull in Irish political agitation this self-help movement is 
placing in the hands of Irishmen a means of economic gain 
which will enhance their chances for political freedom. 
Co-operative dairying is very common in Denmark, the 
great butter-producer of Europe. In the United States 
co-operative creameries count by thousands, and are con- 
stantly increasing. They not only improve the quality, 
but stimula’e the business of dairying. Most farmers can 
without extra outlay milk several cows, but, with poor home- 
made butter and no regular market for milk, they find no 
profit in it. It may be said of co-operation in general that 
its aim is not to save an uncertain middleman’s profit, but 
to economize expenses, stimulate effort and thrift, and 
enjoy all the advantages of associated capital and skill. 
The Congress decided to form an International Alliance 
comprising all classes of co-operation, the purpose of which 
should be to promote the movement, and in due time estab- 
lish business connections with one another. A council was 
elected, with powers to formulate a constitution and to 
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call a congress next year. The examples set by the Co- 
operative Union of Eagland and Scotland and the English 
and Scottish wholesale unions will serve as inspiring mod- 
els for international propagandism and business. 3 
Co-operators, as such, confine themselves strictly to 
business and education, but private conversation divulged 
the fact that many of them are alive to political reforms as 
well. They affiliate closely with the unions, the working- 
men’s clubs, and are the best patrons of the University Ex- 
tension courses. Lind reform, municipal works and public 
facilities, equal rights for women, and local option in the liquor 
traffic, are opinions common in any co-operative company. 


The Cuban Trial in Delaware 


By Priscilla Leonard 


Sec. 5.286.—Every person who, within the territory and jurisdiction of the 
United States, begins, or sets on foot, or provides, or prepares the means for, 
any military expedition or enterprise, to be carried on from thence against the 
territory or dominions of any a prince or state, or of any colony, district, 
or people. with whom the United States are at peace. shall be deemed guilty of 
a high misdemeanor, and shall be fined not exceeding three thousand dollars, and 
imprisoned not more than three years. 


It was upon this count that the Cubans who were ar- 
rested on August 29 have just been tried and acquitted 
in the District Court of Delaware. There were twenty- 
one of them, men of education and position—lawyers, edi- 
tors, planters, merchants, and physicians—and this fact, 
together with the popular sympathy for the Cuban cause, 
excited an interest which has hardly been paralleled in 
Wilmington since war times. Prominent citizens went bail 
for the accused; courtesies were extended to their wives 
and families who came down to be present at the trial; 
Cuban flags and liberty-buttons were worn by sympathizers 
on the streets ; and the court-room, in spite of the intense 
heat of the weather during the five days of the trial, was | 
crowded to suffocation, not only by the masses but the 
classes, many ladies attending regularly and following the 
speeches and testimony with eager interest. 

The evidence was clear: that, on August 29, the pris- 
oners had assembled in Wilmington, and gone on board the 
tug Taurus, chartered by one of them. They shipped on 
the tug twenty-seven boxes of freight, some of which came 
from Philadelphia, and some from the store of De Soto, a 
Wilmington cigar-merchant. De Soto ordered the captain 
to steam up and down in the Delaware River until he 
should hear the signal of three whistles from an outward- 
going steamer, when he was to run the Taurus alongside 
and transship the boxes. The tug steamed up and down all 
night, but no steamer appeared. The defendants and their 
boxes were then landed at Pennsgrove, N. J., but had. 
hardly set foot upon shore when they were arrested by the 
Marshal of the Delaware district, who had followed in the 
tug Meteor, with a strong force of deputies, upon informa- 
tion from Philadelphia. The boxes were seized and opened. 
They contained rifles, carbines, ammunition, etc. A pack- 
age of letters and papers was also found, which made 
quite a figure at the trial, but in reality contained nothing 
incriminating, and was not allowed in evidence. 

All this was proved. But, fortunately for the Cubans, it 
was not enough to sustain the indictment. The mere ship- 
ping of arms or taking passage to Cuba could not be called 
the setting on foot, etc., of a military expedition, as the 
judge clearly laid down in his charge. Besides, the steamer 
which they were to meet could not be identified, though it 
was supposed to be the “ Laurada,” for Port Moran, which 
was to have left Philadelphia on the 29th of August, 
but, on account of an accident to the boiler, was delayed 
until September 3. There was no address on the boxes, 
and no proof that the defendants intended to take passage 
to’ Cuba. They made no resistance or protest when 
arrested (though the Marshal had no proper warrant, and © 
the capture was illegal), and their discreet silence stood 
them in good stead. They had the sympathy of every one, 
even those concerned in the arrest, and nobody testified 
willingly against them, from the captain of the tug, whose 
ignorance, upon cross-examination, was something remark- 
able, to the Marshal himself, whose reluctant and evasive 
answers created great amusement in the court-room. The 
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‘District Attorney fought his case well, but with no sympa- 
thy from his audience; while Senator Gray, upon the side 
of the Cubans, used all the resources of his eloquence, with 
the knowledge that every man and woman in the court- 
room was with him. There were many interesting scenes 
during the trial; and at the end of it, when the jury, after 


forty minutes’ deliberation, returned the verdict of “ Not: 


guilty,” the crowd rose to their feet and gave cheer after 
cheer. The prisoners were surrounded at once by enthu- 
siastic groups, while their wives, with tears in their eyes, 
thanked Senator Gray for his efforts in their husbands’ 
behalf. The little daughter of one of the leaders came up, 
with childish confidence, to the Judge, and pinned the 
- Cuban flag upon his coat. Outside the building the crowd 
in the street echoed the cheers within, and the City Treas- 
urer, who had procured a large Cuban flag, hoisted it, in 
company with the Stars and Stripes, upon the flagstaff of 


his store. Three cheers were given for the flags, led by 
one of the Cubans. The City Hall then hoisted the Amer- 
ican flag. In the parlors of the hotel the patriots -held a 
reception. Old and young, carried away by enthusiasm, 


embraced each other. Everybody was cheered to the 
echo, from Senator Gray to the District Attorney, against 
whom the prisoners bore no ill will whatever. The irre- 
pressible Addicks improved the occasion by furnishing 
them with a brass band, and they had a grand evening 
procession through crowded and illuminated streets. When 
the party left Wilmington next day, they were escorted to 
the station by crowds. The veterans of the war sent them 
a farewell address, wishing them Godspeed and success to 
the Cuban cause. Altogether, so great was the sympathy 
shown them that, in a paper drawn up before leaving, they 
thanked, publicly, the people, the judge, the lawyers, the 
jurors, and the press, ending with : 

“We leave our hearts in Wilmington, and carry hence 
your good wishes, your sympathy, your aid.” 

Of course, with all this, it will be seen that the accusa- 
tion against them was substantially true. They escaped 
upon a legal inability to prove the charge; but the trial 
roused such enthusiasm just because every one considered 
them guilty. Yet the trial was a full and a fair one, and 
their acquittal was entirely satisfactory to themselves and 
everybody else. It will be a long time before Delaware 
forgets her Cuban prisoners and ceases to congratulate 
herself that she was not obliged to convict them. 


The Influence of an Old Woman 


By Grace King 


In the publication dedicated to the commemoration of 
those friends of the Union for Moral Action? who have 
been called away by death since the formation of the 
society, some most interesting pages are consecrated to 
Madame Blase de Bury. The simple and sincere tribute 
to her contains so much of the pathetic and heroic—per- 
haps it were better to particularize and say so much of 
the pathos and heroism of this old woman’s life—that it 
seems that women everywhere must find inspiration and 
encouragement from it. 

For, although this is the era for woman—the era of the 
new woman, as we call her—there is, among a certain class 
of women, women in the wa media between the present 
and the past era, a depressing sense that, with the opening 
of the broad new sphere to their activities and abilities in 
the material world, there has been a simultaneous closing 
of that old sphere of usefulness in the spiritual world. In 
the European countries, in France particularly, the social 
conditions warrant an intercourse, an intimacy, between 
intellectual men and women quite unknown in the United 
States. The animating reciprocal influence of the sexes 
upon one another in the spiritual things of life is more dis- 
tinctly a factor in the development of such things, and it 
is more openly acknowledged by the men, than seems at 
all possible in the United States, where, it may be sug- 
gested, just this spiritual influence of woman is most 


1 Full accounts of this society, recently organized in Paris, have appeared in 
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acutely needed, and therefore should be more frankly 
solicited and acknowledged. | 

As the preface of the publication says, “We often 
speak of ‘ the lesson of things ;’ this is a ‘lesson of persons.’ 
Living examples offer a willing reader much more than 
demonstration, . . . being themselves objects of affection, 
love. And that is what we need above all when, after suffi- 
cient reflection upon our ideal, we feel there is something 
still lacking to us; not any longer the clear-sightedness to 
define it—the ideal—well, but the strength to attach our- 
selves actively to it. We live too much in the abstract ; 
we do not love enough.”’ 

To give a free and summary translation of the pages in 
question: No one embraced the “ Union ” with more ardor 
than Madame Blasede Bury. After its formation she wrote 
to the leaders of it: “‘Among some of us one thought 
dominates all others, a profoundly sad thought: the idea 
of the isolation of those fighters who are struggling by 
themselves, courageously, disinterestedly. Ab, my good 
and very dear friends! do not leave those to themselves. 
Their discouragement comes from their altruism, their im- 
personal energy ; we must give them our hand and take 
theirs.” Our friend did not long for the very great but 
very illusory comfort of resting one upon the other, of 
being sustained one by the other, but for the concentration 
of all our energies, so as to render them irresistible. “ If 
there could be only eight or ten of us ‘alike,’”’ she would 
cry, ‘‘we could reform the world! For we must ve-form 
and reform at the same time! God sustain us!” She 
well understood that the strength of an idea does not come 
from having all echoes resounding with it, but from what 
it contains of the true, the eternal, in itself. ‘Our move- 
ment will succeed,”’ she wrote, “ because it is the awaken- 
ing, and the awakening must and always will come.” 

It was very fortunate for the Union in its uncertain 
beginnings to have met such a friend—an obstinate ideal- 
ist, a stubborn opposer of compromise, and the sworn 
enemy of everything “low; and she was as eloquent 
against the discouragement and easy resignation of those 
who, under various pretexts, desert the ideal as against 
duplicity and venality. 

At moments we became depressed by the obstacles, the 
disappointments we met, the desertion of friends, the uni- 
versal indifference towards us. We had the courage of 
victims rather than of combatants. We were better at 
submitting than resisting. And it was an old woman (she 
was eighty), half-paralyzed, who recalled us to the duty 
of the struggle. We visited her with the naive intention 
of assisting her a little in her weakness; and she would 
talk to us three hours by the clock without any diminution 
of her ardor. When we would make little of ourseives, as 
an excuse to avoid some task, “‘ Keep to your proper 
height !” she would scold. ‘ Believe me, one is what one 
is, and nobody is ever deceived. It is even more difficult 
to be taken for less than to be taken for more than | 
what one is. . . . I believe profoundly in the supremacy 
of certain high souls, in the absolute necessity of differ- 
ent levels, in order that there may be free respiration for 
all. The great is the sphere in which certain natures 
without a country on earth find a home. Believe me, 
the term ‘aristocrat’ is a fine one; only one must keep 
to its real meaning and be zorth more than others. To be 
worth anything, be yourselves, yourselves wholly. ... My 
dear friends, do not accuse me of preaching; I never preach, 
But I do want you to be yourselves. Do not look beneath. 
Fix your eye on the clouds, and mount.” It is thus she 
spoke to us when we met in her rooms—that is, to the two 
or three of us who carried the first weight of the Union 
upon our shoulders. We would resist her enthusiasm, we 
would try to discuss coolly. ‘Do not take fright at my - 
excessiveness [’ she would cry; ‘“‘ why should you limit me to 
visual faculties? I see what I see! and I tell what I see— 
that is my one good quality.” And at the end we would 
leave prouder of the trial upon us, and more courageously 
determined from being with this woman whom we had 
thought to assist. She had an imperial gift for making her 
friends produce what was in them. 

The life of Madame de Bury had been too troubled, too 
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confined, too restricted for her heart—hungry for the sub- 
lime. Born in Scotland, her character resembled that of 
her compatriot Carlyle. The fine English word straight- 
forwardness expresses her dominant trait. She had been 
the pupil of Villemain, the young friend of Guizot, Cousin, 
and of Lamartine. She married Blase de Bury, the brilliant 
critic of the “‘ Revue des Deux Mondes,” who had started 


in literature as the secretary of Goethe at Weimar, and 


the French translator of ‘‘ Faust.’ In her younger days she 
had led a brilliant life as a “(grande dame,” a femme 
politique, in London and ina Vienna. In the latter city 
she was received in the intimate circle of the Empress of 
Austria, who, after the sad catastrophe of Meyerlinger, 
sought the firm and sure support of her advice and sym- 
pathy. She was in communication with the Court of 
Prussia, and sympathized heartily with the chivalrous 
idealism of the young Emperor; and it was through her 
that the “ Union ” received from William II. that singular 
testimonial which, ‘“‘despite the distrust of the King of 
Prussia, .expressed the satisfaction of the man and the 
Christian.” She had also the most illustrious friendly 
relations in Italy, and in the Conservative party in England. 

With it al], contrary to ordinary women, she was so 
indifferent to her private affairs, so incapable of economy, 
of management ; she was so romantic in character, was so 
intrepidly savage against people she despised, had such a 
vigorous fund of indignation against unfaithfulness, half- 
heartedness, lowness of all kinds, that she was on a war 
footing with pretty much the whole world. She was bound 
to succumb. And thatis whathappened. She ended her 
life in obscurity and want. When I knew her, she was 
old, disfigured by the smallpox, miserably clad, harried by 
the greatest want; yet prouder than ever, writing thirty 
letters a day all over the world, working for the downfall of 


mercantilism and the coming of a new chivalry that to her 


was to rule the world. She died on January 27,1894. In 
the funeral procession from the very humble apartment in 
which she hid her poverty, there followed the Ambassadors 
of England, Austria,and Italy. It was one more, and the 
last, rough contrast of the grandeur and the misery in 
which she had exhausted her life. In truth, there was in this 
downfall, in which the ‘“ excessiveness”’ of her character 
had precipitated her, something of the poetic significance 
and tragedy of Lear. 

Madame de Bury’s influence was felt in England. She 
wrote two masterly articles on the Spiritualization of Thought 
in France, in the ‘“*Contemporary Review.” She was in- 
deed, what Benedek called her, ‘The Vital Principle.” 


% 
Than Many Sparrows 


By Martha McCulloch-Williams 


The big road was broad and smooth and red, where it ran 
down hill past the Widow Malone’s gate. Miss Metabel 
Ray, the widow’s maiden sister, sat on the piazza, fanning 
herself with a turkey-wing, and rocking back and forth. 

A little way off, in the shade of the morning-glory vines, 
Mrs. Malone herself was shelling black-eyed peas for to- 
morrow’s dinner. It was three o’clock of a sleepy August 
afternoon, when to common humanity the grasshopper 
becometh a burden. The clear, long creek valley lay full 
of hazy shimmers; upon the hilltops rimming woodland 
stood in solid black-green walls. Cornland spread a maze 
of green and russet rustling ; meadows were brave in new 
grass, and stubble hid its yellow harvest-salvage with mask- 
ing of tall weeds. 

A claybank mare came down the hill at a pounding trot 
that set her rider quivering like jelly. Miss Metabel 
laughed at the sight—a mild, throaty chuckle, utterly void 
of ridicule. 

‘“‘It beats me, it sho’ly does,’ she said, “ter see how 
the good Lord ever did fetch his mind ter make Brother 
Cyarneal look so much like er circus, an’ act so much like 
er pra’ar-meetin’, Of co’se the Lord done it—ef ever 
man wus full o’ the Speret, it’s Brother Cyarneal—but 
when I see him, at er revival, hop up on the bench, on the 
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little-bitty short fat legs o’ his’n, his bald head a shinin’, 
his face as red as his bandanner handk’ch’ef, his arms 
flyin’ like flails, an’ him shoutin’, fer all the worl’ like he 
wus a-fox-chasin’, ‘Glory! Hallelujah! Who—whoop! — 
Glory!’ I jest have ter laugh, even ef I do know it’s nigh 
onto the sin ag’inst the Holy Ghost.”’ 

‘‘ You no business ter be so light-minded, Metabel! I 
reckon you'll laugh on the other side o’ your mouth when 
you look up outen tor-r-ment, an’ see him, ‘long o’ Lazarus, | 
an’ ole Brother Cyarr, an’ the other few ra’ale good men, 
safe in Abraham’s bosom,” Mrs. Malone said, severely. 
She was thin and tall, with a dark, mobile face, and was 
well known to hold the extremest view of masculine total 
depravity. Naturally, when she made an exception, the 
fortunate person had her very warm heart. 

“Tt sets well, you a-talkin’ erbout fat folks !’”’ she went 
on, ‘‘an’ you jest the shape o’ er bag o’ wool with er string 
round the middle. You cain’t deny that’s your figger ter 
er dot ; an’, besides, as ter Brother Cyarneal, seems ter me 
like thar cain’t be too much room :in er vessel o’ sech grace. 
He may weigh two hundred, but ef he does, you know he 
pulls every pound o’ it on the side of peace an’ righteous- 
ness an’ Jovin’-kindness.”’ 

‘‘But J don’t shout, neither pray in public; so my size 
don’t matter,’’ Miss Metabel protested, mildly—she was 
mild in everything; ‘an’ ef you wus ter kill me fer sayin’ 
it, Almiry, I’d be bound ter think Brother Cyarneal is more 
shoutified ’n ever sence he had the mo’nful pleasyer o’ lis- 
tenin’ ter Sister Cyarneal’s funerul sermont. She’s been 
dead five years, but seemed like he couldn’t think she wus 
good-gone tell that wus done an’ over with. I don’t be- 
lieve he’s talked ter nary ‘nother woman—except erbout 
the news, er church matters, er jest passin’ the time er day— 
tell the last three months; an’ you know, well as me, the 
funerul come off at May quarterly meetin’.”’ 

‘You talk so foolish, -Metabel Mrs. Malone said, im- 
patiently. ‘‘ You know well he had ter wait tell he could 
git all her fambly, pore soul! ter listen at that sermont. 
They wouldn’t never of got over it—never in the world !— 
them Wynn boys, an’ Mrs. Cyarneal all the sister they had! 
No matter ter them ef they wus scattered wusser’n the lost 
sheep o’ the House of Israul, the last livin’ one o’ ’em 
thought he must be thar. Why! Brother Cyarneal hisself 
told me he did believe he had as much as wore out the 
knees o’ two pa’ar er bran new pantaloons prayin’ fer it 
before ever he made out ter fetch ’em all in er drove.” 

‘‘ Hush! he’s comin’ in !—he’s gittin down right now,” 
Miss Metabel said. ‘‘My! my! whut is the world comin’ 
to? He’s got feeshin’-poles over his shoulder. an’ that’s 
er minner-bucket he’s jest set down! Ef that ain’t plumb 
astonishin’, I jest don’t know what you’d call it!’ 

‘‘Oh, I reckon he thinks he’s got the same right ter 
feesh an’ be foolish as other men, eben ef he is an ex- 
horter,”’ the widow said, grimly, setting down her tray of 
peas and flicking shreds of hull from her checked apron. — 
‘‘You better run an’ git in er clean frock, Metabel. He’s 
good ter stay ter supper before he goes on ter the mill-pond, 
an’ you must set an’ talk with ’im while I’m in the kitchen.” 

Brother Carneal, walking heavily between the straight 
borders gay with dahlias, hollyhocks, and bachelor’s-but- 
ton, felt his heart beat more riotously than even it had 
done twenty-five years earlier, when he came courting 
Almira Ray. She was somehow unlike all the rest of 
Farmer Ray’s brood—full of odd notions and aspirations 
that ended in getting herself sent away to boarding-school. 
A month after she ran away with a rich young scapegrace. 
Nothing certain was known of him, but it was thought he 
led ‘her a life until ten years later, when she came back, a 
woman worn and aged, to buy her father’s old home and 
make it her own. | | 

The house was wide and low and gray, the very moral 
of homely comfort. Its mistress, standing in wait upon the 
piazza steps, seemed to accent its restful invitation. She 
had been singularly handsome in youth; there was still, 
for all her somber eyes and stern brows, a certain lithe 
Brother Carneal felt 
it without understanding it, as he stepped up beside her and 
took her slim, stained hand in one that was warm and soft. 
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Something was amiss with him ; her quick eye saw that 
instantly. His glance did not meet hers; there was an 
odd, shivery tremor in his fingers. A faint, dull color 
surged into her cheek. What if Metabel was right ? what 
_ if he really did remember from that old, old time, when 
her quicker wit had flouted and played with his clumsy 
love-making ? Of course it was preposterous, but he was, 
after all, a man, and men were capable of anything. The 
thought braced her to an extra dryness of manner, and 
made her set a chair for him at least ten feet from her own. 

“Thanky! I’m obleeged ter ye—the most in the world 
—but I cain’t set down; that is, ’tain’t wuth while; I’m 
in jest the funniest fix,” he said, the words huddling one 
upon the other. ‘Ye see, I took the notion alléat onct, 
as I wus ridin’ home frum the post-office this mornin’ , ter— 
ter try my luck feeshin’ down by the ole mill-dam. I ‘ain’t 
been in fifteen year, that I know on, but thar wus my poles 
an’ minner-bucket an’ all in the lumber-house, same as I’d 
been las’ week. Pore Ann Louizy she wus the greatest 
hand ter keep things! Hadn’t of been fer her—well, I doubt 
ef I’d have more’n enough ter bury me when I come ter die.”’ 

‘“‘ Sister Cyarneal was thrifty as the day’s long,’ Mrs. 
Malone interjected. 

Brother Carneal nodded. 

‘She wus so, but somehow her ways come sorter awk- 
ward sometimes. Ye see, M’rier Jane’s kep’ on cookin’ 
fer me ever sence I wus bereaved, an’ ye jest cain’t git 
her ter do nothin’ but whut Ann Louizy uster do. She'll 
cook jest so much, an’ no mo’. Ef you'll believe me, when 
we wus done eatin’ ter-day at dinner, thar wa’n’t nary 
scrap o’ nothin’ left fer me ter fetch with me. Wuss’n 
that, M’rier Jane had done gone, with the smoke-’ouse key 
in her pocket, leavin’ that bigges’ boy o’ hern ter ’tend ter 
things—an’ me. So then I thought 0’ you—” 

‘“‘M’rier Jane’s a right good nigger; the’ ain’t many 
would stay with you like she does, these free times,” Mrs. 
Malone broke in; “ but ef you want a snack, why, you’re 
welceme to it. Vittles jest stays by us tell I tire o’ seein’ 
it, with nobody ter eat but Metabel an’ me an’ the nigger 
that cuts our wood fer us. You no need ter hurry, though ; 
stay ter supper with us. I’ve got light rolls a-risin’ now, 
an’ the feesh woon’t begin ter bite much before sundown.”’ 

“No! I must jog on,” Brother Carneal said, shaking 
his head with a motion of heavy perplexity. The widow 
shot a keen look at him. His voice held still its uneasy 
tremolo. Clearly it was not embarrassment over his plight 
which had put it there. He had gone stumping out to 
his tethered horse; now he came back with a pair of big, 
shabby leather saddle-bags i in his hand. One end bulged 
suspiciously; the other was empty and flaccid. As Mrs. 
Malone held out her hand for them Miss Metabel called 
from the door where she stood fastening the last button of 
her pink-sprigged calico frock: 

“‘Lawsy me! has Brother Cyarneal got er license an’ 
took ter circuit-ridin’? Ef he has, whut shall we do fer 
somebody ter fetch up mo’ners an’ raise the ole hymn- 
tunes that nobody else don’t know?” — 

‘“‘ Ah, no, Sister Metabel ; he’s still jest the least o’ them 
that labor in the Master’s vineyard, ” Brother Carneal said, 
shaking hands, with a beaming smile. Then, his constraint 
coming back: ‘“ Oh, Sister Malone! would you, could you, 
please, ma’am, remember I’m mighty hearty, an’ have got 
ter depend on you fer—supper an’ breakfus’ too ?”’ 

“You woon’t need ter stint yo’ appetite,” Mrs. Malone 
said, almost shortly. She was amazed at him. He was 
notaboor. Though he loved the good things of her larder 
with the warmth of his easy nature, even the license of his 
semi-sacred character had never before made him oblivious 
ef small decencies. 

_ Yet when she came back with the saddle-bags, equally 
weighted, the constraint and bewilderment of his face had 
_ somehow crept into her own. “ Thar’s ham, an’ light- 


bread, an’ ginger-cake, an’ custard, ah’ er bottle 0’ coffee, 
an’ one o’ buttermilk,” she said, as she gave them back to 
him without lifting her eyes. 
hearing, she added : 
amengst the clothes.” 
Brether Carneal’s face grew purple, then swiftly whitened. 


Too low for Miss Metabel’s 
“One bottle’s in the other end, safe 
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But he said, cheerily : *‘ Thanky, Sister! You have holp 
me over a hard place,” and rode precipitately away. 

Mrs. Malone watched him out of sight, in smoldering 
silence. When even the sound of the claybank’s hard trot 


came no longer, she said, sitting down to her peas : “ Meta- 
bel, you cain’t trust no man, neither dead nor ’live.”’ 


In face of that dark saying, one man had trusted another 
in a dire extremity, yet was not betrayed. He wastal and 
wasted, with stooping shoulders, frowning eyes, and a face 
gaunt to famine. In a narrow pent-house cave of the bluff 
beside the mill-pond he lay at watch for succor, nursing 
the first faint hope of years. 

Presently noise of shod hoofs cut through the lulling 
water-babble. The old dam was but partly ruinous; the 
checked stream still fell over it in fine tinkling cascades. 
Raising himself upon his elbow, the man peered through 
screening spicewood bushes down the narrow, rocky road 
which ran at the bluff’s foot. Few travelers passed along 
it—only folk on fishing bent, or those who knew it for a 
short cut to the turnpike cresting the further hill. 

Brother Carneal traversed it with a slowness simply mad- 
dening to the desperate man. ‘Even yet Brother Carneal was 
in a maze. It was past comprehension what had wrought 
in him, a sober citizen, a man of churchly ways, to bring 
him thus to the rescue of a lawbreaker confessed. He 
knew clearly only that, riding home at ease, with slack 
rein, his mind full of pleasant things, he had been con- 
fronted suddenly with a human creature, hunted, famished, 
who had said: * You must help me or I shall die.”’ 

He had not asked a question—the striped convict suit 
made that needless. Briefly, he had told him of the cave 
by the mill-pond, and bidden him go to it and wait. Then 
his simple mind began to revolve plans of rescue, and in 
the end hit upon the scheme of fishing by night. 

To make the excuse valid with his world and his con- 
science, he got down, set the claybank at graze, unwound his 
lines, and cast the baited hooks delicately out in the stream. 
When he had set the poles to his mind, he turned about, 
and clambered heavily up to the cave’s mouth. 

The convict’s eyes were wolfish. ‘‘ I dare say you never 
went without food three days,” he said, as the other man 
sat down, breathing hard. Brother Carneal was silent, his 
face working. With swift fingers he undid the straps, ‘and 
took out the bottle of milk. 

“ Drink that—all of it—then wait the least little while,” 
he said, gently. “My man, I hated ter make ye wait er 
minit, but the thing is ter save ye—I couldn’t take no 
chances. S’pose folks come by, an’ seen my hawse thar, 
an’ no excuse fer me a-loiterin’! Them lines is excuse 
ernough. I’m goin’ back ter ’em; but befo’ I do, I’ll say 
this. © Don’t tell me nothin’-—whar you come frum, whar 
you’re goin’. The’s vittles an’ clothes in them bags, an’ 
ten dollars in the pocket o’ the breeches. Lay by tell 
good an’ dark, then dress yerself, take my hawse, an’ ride 
far as you can before light. Turn her loose, tie up the 
bridle—no, you better pull it off, so she’ll ’pear ter of 
slipped it—an’ trust her ter find the way home. She’s got 
er ’mazin’ heap er sense—more’n can be said for her 
marster, I’m ’fraid.”’ 

“Go down! Some one is coming,” the conviet said, 
imperiously. Brother Carneal half rolled, half scrambled 
to the creek bank, and glued his eyes to his floats. He 
did not look up from them, indeed, until some one called 
gayly, just behind him: 

‘Aha, Uncle Joe! We’ve caught you practicin’—dead 
ter rights, too. Now, ef you don’t speak out, you Hl find 
yourself in the water—an’ you know you cain’t swim.’ 

It was Jimmy Lee, the sheriff’s youngest deputy, whe 
had spoken. He had two other young fellows at his elbow, 
and their horses showed they had been riding long and 
hard. They were laughing in concert, though Lee tried 
hard to look stern. Brother Carneal was their sworn com- 
rade. In spite of his fervent piety, he oozed a gentle and 
pranky humor that made him a prime favorite with all the 
young men of spirit in the county. 

“ You better go on ’bout yer business, Jimmy—that is, 
s’posin’ ye ever had any business,” he said, leaning luxu- 
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riously back against a big mossyroot. “ I’d ax ye ter stop 
an’ jin’d me, but I know little boys ain’t got the patience 
ter feesh fer trouts, an’ suckers, an’ sun-pyerch—they don’t 
bite free in August.” 

‘‘ But widowers do—freer ’n any fish in the mill-pond. 
That’s jest why we’re after you,” Jimmy declared, unwink- 
ing. ‘* You know well, Uncle Joe, there are enough lone 
widowers an’ bachelors in this county to turn the election, 
’specially when it’s close as it will be this fall. Every man 
of us is runnin’ fer sheriff, you know—we want that marryin’ 
vote ; we’re goin’ ter git it by makin’ you declare your 
intentions, for until you do, the two best women in the 
county won’t look at anybody else.” 

“Say, son! wisht you wouldn’t try ter pleg me so, when 
my mind’s sot on feeshin’,” Brother Carneal returned 
medestly, a gratified smile dimpling about his mouth. 
‘“‘G’wan erway an’ keep yer ears open—that’s all yer Unc’ 
Joe can tell ye now.” : 

“You've got ter tell more, or straight you go in the 
pond,” the youngsters cried, making a feint of surrounding 
him. ‘* Say, now, who is to be the new Sister Carneal, 
Miss Metabel or the Widow Malone ?” 

‘“‘I’d be the most obleeged ef you’d only go an’ ax 
them,” Brother Carneal protested. ‘ Bless the Lord! I’d 
give ‘im thanks an’ praise all my born days ter know the 
ch’ice er either o’ them two had fell on sech er worm 0’ 
the dust as me.” , 

“]’m betting on Miss Metabel,” young Lee said. 

“*‘ Never! I know it’s the widow,” his elbow neighbor 
retorted. ‘She’sa woman of a thousand. Wish she was 
twenty years younger, or had a daughter jest like her.” 

“‘ Miss Metabel’s been my sweetheart ever since I wore 
dresses, but somehow I ain’t ever made out to marry her,”’ 
young Lee said, flicking a fly off his horse’s neck. Brother 
Carneal heaved a sigh. ; 

jedge that man Malone wus sorter a hard case—the 
widder, she woon’t never talk erbout’im,’’ he said. ‘ Does 
sorter seem like she oughter have me ter even up things. 
I wouldn’t never cross her—not ef she wanted ter set the 
house afire.” 

‘‘ Jim, ain’t we losin’ ’most too muchtime ?” the third man 
of the posse asked, plucking at the deputy’s sleeve. Re- 
member this is business, an’ ‘lection none too fur erway.” 

“‘If this ain’t business I don’t know what it is!” Lee pro- 
tested, laughing more than ever. ‘‘ What’s chasin’ a poor 
wretch of a convict that’s got loose compared with makin’ 
myself solid with forty-seben influential voters? Say, Unc’ 
Joe—of course you haven’t, but have you seen any long, 
lean feller, with black eyes an’ stripe-ed clothes, pass this 
way since you’ve been fishin’?”’ 

The innocence of infancy brooded in Brother Carneal’s 
eyes as he drew a long reflective breath and answered slowly : 

“‘The’ ain’t er soul gone by, Jimmy, not as I’ve seen— 
but hold on! I remember now, sorter like er dream, seein’ 
er shadder jumpin’ erbout:in the Owl Holler as I rid by it 
this mornin’. D’ye reckon that could ’a’ been yer man?” 

“* Anyway, we'll look an’ see. Thanky, Unc’ Joe !—but 
I hope we woon’t find him,” the deputy said—the last 
words under breath, as the three set their horses’ heads in 
the way they had come. 


Throughout the golden late afternoon Brother Carneal 
‘sat, at ease with life and conscience, watching his floats. 
He marked how, as the sun sank; the hard bright water 
softened, the valley cleared of haze; and noted the black- 
bird congress in a big oak at the waterside. 

‘“‘Fall’s sho’ly comin’,” he said to himself, hearing the 
stridulous metallic chatter. ‘Them critters don’t keer no 
' More fer one ’nother’n us humans do when they got all 
summer ahead.” 

Then a silver perch bit boldly—a fine three-pound fei- 
low, quite as broad as the two hands. By the time it was 
safely landed the sun had touched the tree-tops. Cows 
were trooping in from the cropped pastures, smoke of 
supper fires pouring from homestead chimneys far and near. 

Hunger began to nip. Brother Carneal had truly dined 
sparingly ; and he was a man of generous appetite. Yet 
he had no thought of going home before morning. If for 
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pity’s sake he evaded truth in the spirit, he would keep it 
in the letter at any sacrifice of comfort. .There was some- 
thing almost heroic in the way he put aside his normal 
self under stress of that overmastering, compelling com- 
passion, - | 

He broke a sassafras bough and began to chew the 
spicy tips. They were pungent and viscid in the mouth. 
Once he looked at the perch, fluttering on the string in the 
water, then shook his head, saying half aloud, “I might 
brile ye when I make my fire, but it ’d be sinful waste o’ 
God’s good mercies ter eat ye ’thout salt. No! I'll tough 
it out tell daybreak, then take ye ter the widder. She’s 
up always by fust chick’n-crow—we’ll eat ye tergether.” 

There came another strike—one so sharp and furious, 
the line sang as it raced off the reel. Hither and yon, 


‘up, down, athwart, raced the captive, now shooting half 


his silver length in air, now sounding plummet-wise to rasp 
himself against the rocky bottom. Brother Carneal played 
his quarry warily—paying out, reeling in—never taking his 
eye from the churning water or giving an inch of line till 
it had borne the utmost strain. He felt like shouting 
when at last the creature turned on its side and suffered 
itself to be drawn almost into his hand. 

are a master-fisherman,”’ some one said behind 
him. The words gave him such a start that only a streng 
clutch saved him from the water. Feeling the line stack, 
the trout gave a plunge so violent it set him free. , 

‘“‘T call that er plumb mean trick! Yes, I do, skeerin’ 
me so I lost my big feesh !”” Brother Carneal said, shaking 
himself loose. ‘ Declare I ain’t felt so much like cussin’ 
sence I professed salvation, twenty-five'year ago. Ef you 
could jest ’a’ waited er minit, that feller ’d been safe on the — 
bank—but some folks never think o’ nothin’ but thar own 
selves,” 

“Correct, sir!” the convict said, carelessly. He stood 
still in his prison stripes, fair to view in the clear roadway. 
His arms were folded, his face set and white, his eyes ne 
longer famished, but full of brooding fire. 

“T think it best to tell you, before this goes any further, 
who you are helping, and what your help may mean,” he 
went on, stepping back apace. ‘I am the Widow Malone’s 
husband.” 

‘“‘Why, he’s dead! She told me so; an’ she don’t lie,” 
Brother Carneal said, sturdily. The other laughed harshly. 

‘‘ No, she would not lie to save her soul—or mine,” he 
said. ‘'She thought she spoke truth; I made my lawyers 
tell her so, after I had killed a man in a drunken brawl. 
I got a life sentence—under another name. I hoped fora 
pardon, and tried hard to earn it by patient good conduct, 
but fate was against me. When I found that was not to 


be, I took a desperate chance, and escaped. Another 


chance sent me here. 
did not dream I was near my wife. 
go to Texas, and send for her. 

still help me ?” : 

Cold sweat broke out upon Brother Carneal’s brow. In 
the shock of this revelation he saw with sudden clearness 
the height and depth of his old-new love. Marriage had 
been to him, in some sort, martyrdom ; the dead wife was 
a chronic and acid fault-finder, who had seemed to resent 
brightness even in the sunshine. He had felt the natural 
joy of release, a sin to be expiated by long celibacy. Now, 
when his mind was set to have a happy home in his age, 
came this astounding overset of all his plans. 

But need they be overset? In law the woman he loved 
was free. If he chose, he could make certain that she 
should never know how she had been deceived. Did he 
not owe it to her, to Christianity, to good citizenship, to 
give up this malefactor to the usufruct of his sins? He 
opened his mouth to speak, to say he would have no part 
or lot in cheating justice further, when sharp across the 
stilling world he caught the sound of hoofs falling at the 
gallop. | | 

The deputy and his men were coming back hot-foot. In 
ten minutes at the most they would be upon the two, The 
convict could barely hobble; his feet were sore and bleed- 
ing. It was doubtful if he could even regain, unaided, his 
cavern refuge. Heknewhis plight, and dropped his hands 


Until I overheard your friends, I 
If I get away, I shall 
Knowing that, will you 
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at his sides, waiting in silence for the other man to speak 
his doom. 

The hoofs grew louder, louder. Still the two men fronted 
each other in the deepening dusk. Overhead a night-hawk 
sailed through the sky. The birds huddled closer—a tiny 
sparrow lost its ho'd and fell at their feet. 

Brother Carneal caught it up, murmuring under his 
breath : “* Yeare of more value than many sparrers! That’s 
our Lord’s word! I’d save this frum aeianitil cain’t let 
one He died fer be less in my eyes.”’ 

The horsemen checked up a hundred yards dows stream. 
A girth had slipped; they were tightening it with much 
laughing chatter. And as they chattered, Brother Carneal 
was half dragging, half pushing Amos Malone up to his 
_ cave of refuge. 

‘“‘ You stay thar tell it’s time ter start; don’t you make 
me lose ernother big feesh,” he said, then scrambled 
down hill just in time. He fished the night through, never 
turning his head when the claybank went pounding away. 
If at times his heart was strangely heavy, there were other 
times when it was still more strangely light. 


~The New Woman 
By Lillian W. Betts 


The ‘new woman” has been the subject for illustration 
and description more or less in earnest. She is described as 
smoking, drinking, and demanding what she calls liberty. 
This seems to be not the liberty of law, but of license; 
the right to live without restraint. So vivid have the de- 
scriptions become, the artists, the writers, the speakers are 
so terribly in earnest, that we must accept the fact that they 
believe that they are describing, depicting, that which 
exists. There is a new woman, the product of evolution, 
the result of domestic, social, and commercial changes. 

Every year the giants of science and invention have been 
taking out of her control the industries that had been the 
objects of her effort, the subjects of her control. As they 
were lost, the unemployed activity found for itself some new 
field. Before woman realized the change, she found herself 
in a world that needed the cultivation of new powers, and she 
met the demand. Her education grew broader, her range 
of interest larger, her field of opportunity greater, and, with- 
out intending it, the woman of to-day finds herself a different 
being from her grandmother. Her standards of life have 
changed. Health has become an object most desirable, 
and, beginning the struggle in behalf of her children, the 
new woman has reached the point where she blushes for 
shame if health be not the normal condition of her family. 
She has learned that her child is not divided into parts that 
can be taught and trained separately, and now she has her 
eyes opened to the relation between home and school. 
She is a member of a kindergarten association. She owns 
_ several books on the kindergarten, and knows that between 
the kindergarten and the college graduation there is the 
unbroken link of an-immortal soul being trained to live. 

The new woman has learned that if she would have a 
clean house she must have a clean street ; she must go 
further and have a clean neighborhood ; and perfection, 
which is the aim of her life, demands a clean city, town, 
community. The new woman joins an organization that 
has cleanliness for its object, and she sees to it that those 
about her obey the written and the unwritten laws of health. 
She knows that she cannot secure health for her own family 
unless she works to secure it for those who have not had 
her training, who have not her standard. 

The new woman would be ashamed not to know some- 
thing of the administration of the city, the State, the 
Nation. She prizes good citizenship for what it gives to her 
home and maintains for it. She prizes it so highly that 
she trains her son to value his citizenship as the highest 
gift of manhood, knowing that if she gives him a true 
standard he “ will render unto Cesar the things that are 
Czsar’s, and to God the things that are God’s.” 

The new woman is impersonal. She sees life at that 
focus which subordinates the one tothe many. She knows 
well that much of the disturbance of life comes from the 
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confusion that grows out of a misguided conception of 
one’s value to the great world of affairs. She realizes 
fully that no one person is as great as the group of which 
he is but one. He may be a major one if he works with 
the group, but is sure to be a minor one if he works apart 
from it. She is calm because she does not exaggerate her 
own importance or that of her affairs. The new woman 
possesses the instincts of the artist ; she appreciates beauty, 
she demands harmony in her surroundings, she believes 
in the gospel of beauty and morals, she comprehends their 
relation. Seeing this, her effort is to make the world more 
beautiful. | 

The new woman knows that a democratic government 
is always what the people make it. She knows that the 
men elected represent the character of the people who 
elected them, and she strives by direct and indirect means 
to raise the national character. Knowing the positive 
effect of education on character, she identifies herself with 
some association whose aim is to secure education adapted 
to the conditions of a country whose prosperity is depend- 
ent on the ability and character of every family under it ; 
she sees the dual relation of every family. It is sovereign 
and subject. The new woman rebels when she sees woman 
spelled with a capital or harnessed to the words “ progress,”’ 
*“‘career,” “work.” She knows that the world grows only 
when the common good is the common concern of men 
and women. She rebels when she finds herself treated as 
a specimen. Only when the paragraphist, and the woman 
with an “ism” designed for women, thrust themselves 
upon her attention does she remember herself. At other 
times she is ‘‘one of God’s universe,” filling her place in 
the plan of redemption. 

This is the new woman, the flower of this marvelous 
century, not the caricature drawn by the would-be wit, or 
by the unthinking man who cannot see below the surface 
nor beyond the range of his personal experience. 


My House-Building 
By Sara E. Wiltse 


I am a Western woman transplanted to the Hub so long 
since that acquaintances forget my nativity, and occasien- 
ally speak with humor of Western feet or Western gum- 
chewing in such a tone as to make it my duty to remind 
them of the presence of an average Chicago woman. Iam 
of middle age and moderate resources both as to purse and 
brain. I am of decided domestic tastes, which boarding- 
house life never demoralized or transformed. All of which 
preliminary information is necessary in order that the 
reader may be in sympathy with my final escape from 
lodgings, boarding-houses, flats, small housekeeping, meal- 
ing, and all the other evils to which homeless women are 
heirs in great cities. 

I have lived in side rooms, attics, alcove rooms, double 
parlors, flats, and private boarding-houses where the host- 
ess would generously consent to admit a remunerative guest. 


I have tried Christian Association board, restaurant life, 


and one-burner oil-stove accommodations. I have learned 
much wisdom, and could, I. believe, run a boarding house 
as successfully as one landlady of my own, who sent her 
daughters to a fashionable boarding-school from the profits 
on two boarders alone. 

At about this stage of my growth in knowledge I decided 
to build myself a house. I heard of a few feet of earth in 
a charming suburb of Boston which could be secured at a 
reasonable price, and, having hoarded enough in a savirgs- 
bank to purchase a single grave in the cemetery, I con- 
cluded to divert that princely sum into a more lively 
channel. That sum answered for the necessary first pay- 
ment, made as soon as I saw the land, which was adorned 
by three oak and four hickory trees. (The agent, I] am 


positive, added ten dollars to the original price because I 
would not call the hickories walnut trees.) 

Now I had made retreat impossible, and had to borrow 
money for advance. 
try to borrow five hundred dollars without a backer? 
whom did you go? 


Did you ever, O feminine reader! 
Te 


I went to the richest man in my own 
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church, one who headed church subscriptions and public 
philanthropies. I could give my note secured by a mort- 
gage on the land—a note sure to be paid if I lived, and 
settled the sooner if I died, since my life was insured for 
much more than its face value—face value of note, not of 
life. I learned a valuable lesson, which I am willing to 
teach gratis—viz., there is no philanthropy in business. 
Had I met with a railroad accident and my sad case been 
presented to the public notice in the columns of the Boston 
“Transcript,” I have no doubt that this kind-hearted 
brother would have contributed liberally to a fund for my 
case. I do not criticise; I only wonder at the ways of 
charity. I left that carpeted office in a very uncomfortable 
frame of mind, rebuffed by a rich brother who certainly 
was not in sympathy with my desire to possess any little 
tent or tabernacle this side of the many mansions. I had 
to raise that money before I could sleep, and I could not 
afford to lose sleep, for that would impair my usefulness in 
my ‘profession ; by the way, I quite forgot to introduce 
myself—I am aschoolma’am. I mentally raised my needed 
amount from five hundred to a thousand dollars, and, hav- 
ing brushed my eyelashes and stiffened my face, which 
tried to quiver about the corners of my mouth, I asked 
another business man if he would loan me money with 
which to build a house. 

How much ?” 

‘‘ Perhaps a thousand dollars; possibly less will do.” 

Want it all to-day ?” | 

** Ob, no; five hundred will do for te-day.”’ 

** Want some advice with it ?” | 

** Yes, if you please, but don’t charge legal rates for the 
advice.” 

‘Well, here’s my advice—no charge, though it’s worth 
money: Take only what you need for this day’s use, and 
give your note for that. When you need more for work- 
men or lumber, come_and get it. Now, take this little 


message to my cashier, and she will take your notes, giving ~ 


you money when you call, for I might be in New York or 
London, and delay would inconvenience plumbers.” 

And I went with a message to the cashier that she was 
to give me such sums within the limits of a thousand dol- 


lars at such times as suited my convenience, taking my | 


notes for the same, with only the security of my own name ! 
Better than that even, I had this generous encouragement : 
“ Build well while you are about it, and remember you’ve 


‘given me a genuine pleasure in this opportunity to help 


make one more home and one less lodger in this city.” 

As I am a small woman and always had a predilection 
for small dishes, small books, and small furniture, it was 
at once settled that the house should be small. Cellars 
were expensive, and I had no need of a cellar, so one 
great item of cost was eliminated. But what resolution it 
took to fight the prejudices of builders and other wise men 
of the East! Howcould the foundation be secure without 
a wall? Plenty of rocks on the site that would have to 
be blasted out for the sake of relaying them, and I insisted 
that these were solid enough to support the building, even 
with the addition of my weight. The carpenters grumbled, 


_ but yielded to the master builder; the master builder 


grumbled, but yielded to the architect ; and the architect 
grumbled, but yielded to my wish. Having committed 
myself to the wild scheme of building a house, I felt a 
buoyant sense of independence and self-confidence, which 
enabled me to dictate to an architect about size of rooms 
and number of windows. Mvy last attempt at all the com- 
forts of home had been made in a flat. I determined that 
the carpets and curtains of these rooms should be utilized 
in the new house without waste or further expenditure, 
and I directed the architect to plan accordingly. When 
ene more window was needed in his picture of my future 
domicile, and I refused to have it put in because my cur- 
tains could not be matched in Boston or New York, I think 
the man was entirely convinced that he was in the employ 
of a woman of unsound mind who might become a victim 
ef acute mania unless indulged in her whims, for he never 
again opposed me. Everybody has heard of the woman 
who buys trimmings and gets a dress to match them, but 
T doubt if houses are often built to fit carpets and curtains. 
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One joyous June day I trod my own floor, which lay out 
to sun itself in odorous splendor. Tiny parlor, miniature 
sleeping-apartment, bath-room, coal-bin, and kitchen were 
marked off on this floor, which was no larger than the play- 
house in which I first set up housekeeping when four years 
of age. Carpenters were not so yielding as the architect, 
for one Saturday morning I found them preparing to cut 
down my oak-trees, because, they said, the roof could not 
be safely constructed within the space allotted between 
oaks and hickories. 

My blood quickens even at the memory of that contest. 
On asking what they were proposing to do, I was told, with 
unassumed nonchalance, that the trees must be cut down 
to give a safe roof. Leaning against one of the sacred 
oaks to support myself, in untrembling dignity I addressed 
the workingmen. An appeal in the name of Dodona would — 
be as useless as to refer to the tragic death of Balder or 
to any other mythological thoughts that scurried across my 
brain, so I confined myself to bare facts, saying: “‘ This 
house was planned from the beginning to stand between 
these oaks and those hickories. That was the very first 
thing specified. If the architect has blundered, he must 
make another plan. Consult him, and pull down this frame ~ 
if you must, but no man of you is to touch ax or saw to a 
tree on this place!’”’ Patrick Donovan ventured to agree 
with me, saying: 

‘The lady bees roight ; there’s luck in trees, an’ no man 
wid a haart in hees stummick would be afther drawin’ the 
blood av one of them wid ax or any other edged tule.” 

The boss carpenter tapped his forehead significantly 
and, as he thought, unobserved by me, and the work on 
the roof was resumed without molesting the oaks. 

Soon as the sides were inclosed with boards and the 
roof shingled, my Lares and Penates were placed within 
the pencil lines that marked the boundaries of future 
rooms, and I became a suburban resident, my temporary 
doors being fastened with soap-boxes, while windows were 
held in place with nails. : 

The clip-clap of hammers, the zish of saws, the clatter 
of loose boards, were music to my ears. Nails, hammers, 
screws, and jack-planes were familiar objects upon my din- 
ner-table ; carpenters’ aprons, sawdust, files, and window- 
fastenings adorned my writing-desk. 

I sat upon bundles of shingles and wrote odes which 
were used for hieroglyphs concerning gas-pipe, drain-pipe, 
and water-pipe. 

Life was a holiday for three months, and then my pleas- 
ure in shavings and lumber began to pall. : 

It was whispered about that unscrupulous workmen were 
spending weeks upon work that required only days; I had 
served lemonade in July and hot coffee in autumnal days 
when these men dined under my trees. Even my unsuspi- 
cious mind was disturbed when November came and my 
windows still depended upon the support of shingle-nails, 
and good-natured men spent hours discussing the values 
of various fastenings, none of which they sufficiently ap- 
proved until I should see a new patent. 

I would not have my woodwork touched with painter’s 
brush. After answering in the negative about every base- 
board and door-casing in the house until my patience was 
well-nigh exhausted, I mounted a step-ladder and again 
harangued the Knights of Labor, as follows: 

‘Gentlemen, I spent weeks of precious time in select- 
ing wood which [ could afford for the inside finish of this 
house. I need not tell you it is neither cheap pine nor 
expensive oak, but if you will deign to look at it you will 
see that it has a rich hue and a beautiful grain. Not one 
inch of it is to be painted ; you should not daub it with 
your ill-smelling brushes if you would pay me a dollar a 
foot for the privilege. I hope you understand my wishes 
now ;” and, quite flushed with victory, I descended to the 
floor, and, taking Burroughs’s essay on house-building, fled 
to the warmest outside corner of my little castle. One 
exasperated painter sampled all his colors on the main pipe 
in the bath-room. , 

After much anguish of spirit and the certain approach 
of winter, I gave notice that all the work that was to be 
done this season must be done within aweek. At the end 
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of the week I was cozily settled in an artistic little house, of 
which the passer still asks, ‘“‘ What is it?” and answers 
himself by guessing it is an artist’s studio. 

No more removals; no more looking for lodgings; no 
more living in trunks; no more three-course dinners over a 
six-inch lampwick ! 

Does it pay? Most assuredly it pays, but the best invest- 
ment is in my peace of mind; and, like the enthusiastic 
artist who built his tomb in his masterpiece, I feel favor- 
ably inclined to cremation, as my ashes could be pigeon- 
holed in the very desk at which I write, and left there undis- 
turbed as long as my oaks flourish and the little house 
built upon a rock remains unmoved. 


A Want Generally Supplied - 


By Mary Allaire 


Wanted—In one hundred thousand households in America, a willing, sun- 
shiny daughter, who will not fret when asked to wipe the dishes, or sigh when 
requested to take care of the baby : a daughter whose chief delight it is tosmooth 
away a mother’s wrinkles, and who is quite as willing to lighten her father’s 
cares as his pocket ; a girl who thinks her brother quite as fine a fellow as some 
other girl’s brother. Constant love, high esteem, and a more honored place in 
the home guaranteed. Employment assured to all qualified applicants. Ad- 
dress ‘** Mother,’’ Home Office, 


The other day I saw the above in a paper. I read it over, 
and then discovered that I was very indignant. I thought 
of the numbers of girls I know, rich girls and poor girls, and 
girls neither rich nor poor, and of how few there are—not 
more than two of all I know—who do not do a daughter’s 
duty inthe home. The girls I know love fun and enjoy life ; 
they are interested in many things outside their homes, but 
they bring them into their homes, and talk, them over in 
the family ; they ask advice, and solve their outside prob- 
lems with the aid of their families. I doubt if they realize 
how many of the suggestions they-make at committee 
meetings were made to them at home when they brought 
their problems there. I know one rich girl whose face is 
always sunny, and whose family depend on her for very 
many things, who is being trained in the best way to make 
a good executive officer by her father, a lawyer. ‘It is 
astonishing to see how readily she meets problems in a 
business meeting. I know another, a handsome, stylish girl, 
who never succeeded in mathematics at school, never was 


interested in the subject, who was elected treasurer of a little. 


society. She was worried and distressed, and wanted to 
resign, but was ashamed to. Her father found out how 
she felt, and he engaged to help her. Now she can keep 
accounts like a bookkeeper. Her pay to her father is to 
play for him when he is tired. She keeps up her music, 
and she markets, and next year she is to keep the house 
accounts. I know another rich girl. She is so handsome 
that it is a delight to look at her. She has gone to Europe 
with all her family, but before she started she arranged 
the trip, bought the tickets, and is going to act as courier 
for the family. Her father is very tired, and this she felt 
was only bearing her share in life. Then I know many 
girls who act as housekeepers, and do it willingly and gladly, 
to give their mothers rest; and I know other girls who 
would gladly take more care if their mothers would be 
willing to give up. Mothers sometimes will not give up. 
Every wise girl knows that no house can be well kept that 
has two mistresses. The Bible says no man can serve 
two masters ; and it is equally true that no maid can serve 
two mistresses. 
_ And the poor girls! How many I can think of who 
work in shops and factories all day ; work gladly, cheerfully, 
because it makes it possible for them to care for their 
mothers. Every penny they earn goes into the house. I 
Saw one the other night who is over thirty years old, and 
she has worked, when she could, since she was fourteen. 
In all these years she has never felt that her money was 
hers; she earned it for her mother. I know several who 
work in shops and carry home their money to their mothers 
who also wash dishes and iron and sew after they get home. 
They would open their eyes if any one told them this was 
at all unusual; they know a great many girls who do the 
samething. Doubtless there are selfish girls in the world. 
There are a great many selfish grown-up people, and they 
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people, and many more unselfish people in the privacy of 
home, than the world gets credit for. There are selfish 


children, and sometimes it is because they were never 


given room in their homes to be unselfish. 

Look about you and see if you do not know more girls 
who are trying to do their full share toward making home 
happy than selfish ones who treat home as if it were a 
place from which they could constantly draw, but to which 
they never give. How much brighter this world is be- 
cause of the sweet, lovable, womanly girls who are mak- 
ing homes brighter because they are in them; who meas- 


ure every man they meet by their own fathers and brothers,. 


and find none who meet those measurements! Sisters feel 
more keenly a criticism from a brother than from any 
one else. I know three girls who never feel satisfied with 


their clothes until their brothers pass favorable opinions 


upon them. ‘Two friends of mine, a brother and sister of 
eighteen and nineteen, are great chums. They came home 
from an evening company, and, as usual, found their father 
and mother waiting for them. 

‘Well, my boy,” said the father, “ did you find any girl 
there you liked better than yourself ?”’ 

Yes, sir,’ was the quick reply. 

“Why, Dick !’”’ exclaimed the sister, ‘who was it? I 
did not notice any one specially.” 

‘¢ She was there,” said the brother, emphatically. 

A deep, thoughtful look came into the. sister’s face. 
“Well,” she said slowly, ‘‘ you danced more with me than 
with any other girlh Whocan it be?” Then, pleadingly, 
‘‘Who was it, Dick?” 

Well, Plum ”’—that was her home name—‘“ she has 
eyes like yours and hair like yours. In fact, she looks just 
like you.” 

The sister looked in his face a minute, and then, turn- 
ing away, she said, ‘‘ What nonsense!” but there was a 
light in her face that showed how happy she was. I be- 
lieve there are very, very many such brothers and sisters 
in the world. That advertisement misstated facts. 


% 
A Puzzle 


By M. E. Saffold 
In each sentence a nation and its characteristic flower 


- are hidden. 


1. He stroked his chin and smiled at each word spoken. 

2. The writer calls his heroine Gyp. The story’s plot 
uses many strange incidents. 

3. Bear in mind, I advise you, should the fastenings 
pop, pythons will escape. 

4. Whatever causes pain or anger it is our duty to avoid. 

5. To this I will agree: Cease to live viciously and I 
will aid you. 

6. The doctor said such appearances betoken glandular 
trouble, and always arose from disease. 

7. After the perusal of the book, I put my plants in the 
sun. Flowers cannot thrive in the dark. 

8. I would return after vespers, I assured them, to ex- 
amine the articles of virtu. Lip mor eye could express my 
admiration of them. | | 

g. Our boat, as we saw a less threatening coast on our 
lee, kept well to that side. 

10. We were given by the stranger many flowers, white, 
yellow, and blue, to carry home. 

11. A ball of fire landed at the foot of the mountain, 
while a flash of lightning clove rocks and trees asunder. 

12. When he entered the hall he saw in it a lyre, deco- 
rated with daisies, or, as some call them, margarites. 

13. The boatman rowed towards his cot, landed, and 
sprang out. ‘“ Hist! leave that alone,” he cried to a por- 
ter who seized his baggage. 

14. I thought the beggar did not deserve a franc even. 
Still, I, lying at my ease, could not know his necessities, 
so I gave him more. 

15. There was, upon the noisy entrance of the riotous 
Maj, a panic. ‘“ Herr, you must withdraw at once,” cried 
the ladies. 7 
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were all young people once. But there are more unselfish 
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For the Little People 


The Snarlies 


The Snarlies got into a little girl’s hair; 

They said, “ Let us make us a little nest there!” 
Mrs. Brush came along, and she said, “ Oh, no! 
You don’t belong here, and away you must go ; 
This little girl’s hair was not meant tolook so.” 


The Snarlies determined that there they would 
stay. 

They sor to sleep, and they wanted to play. 

So they said, “ Mrs. Brush, you are not doing 
right ; 

If you don’t go away, we will tie you up tight; 

To stay in this hair is our greatest delight.” 


So then Mrs. Brush sent for good Mr. Comb, 

And asked him to help send the Snarlies all 
home. 

And together they drove every Snarly away, 

And told them in some other place they must 


Stay. 
Then wasn’t that little girl happy and gay! 
— Child-Garden. 


& 
The Runaway Seat 
'Grandma’s Story 
By M. C. Dodge 

“ Grandma, do you s’pose it will ever stop 
raining ?” 

“ Grandma, don’t you fink it was drefful 
mean we couldn’t go to Aunt Sallie’s ?” 

“ Please tell us a story, Grandma.” 

Grandma gave a silvery little laugh. 

“ Well, dearies,”’ she said, “ how many ques- 
tions do you think I can answer at once ? 
What was the first important—”’ 

“Oh, never mind, Grandma,” said Dot. 

“Midget said the most important thing—a 
story, please, Grandma ;” and the eager peti- 
tioner clambered up in the old lady’s lap, while 
Midget and little Marion looked up entreat- 
ingly. 
“ Well, well, what shall it be this time? 
Ah, Ihave it! Did I ever tell you three 
story-beggars about the time that my grandma 
and I went to tea at my Aunt Sophie’s, and 
what happened on the way home ?” 

Three curly heads shook an emphatic nega- 
tive, and smiles of anticipation ht up each 
little face.. The lost treat, the ride to Aunt 
Sallie’s, was forgotten in the prospect of hear- 
ing about the time when “Grandma was a 
little girl like us.” 

Great preparations were made. Dot was 
privileged to sit in Grandma’s lap ; little Marion 
perched herself on the arm of the big arm- 
chair; while serious Midget, who always said 
“the most important thing,” in Dot’s eyes at 
least, curled up at Grandma’s feet. 

“One afternoon,a very long time ago,” 
Grandma began, “I was making a nice lot 
of mud pies in front of the house where I 
lived when I was a little girl. Just when I 
had my last cake all ready to bake in my sun 
oven, in came my Uncle Jim. 

“« Hello, chick!’ he cried. ‘At your pet 
occupation, I see. Well, can you leave your 
cakes for a little while and come for a ride ?’ 

“ Could I? I fairly flew into the house to get 
ready, for if there was anything I dearly loved 
it was a ride out in thecountry with my Uncle 
Jim. Our ride always ended with a nice sup- 
_ at Aunt Sophie’s, which was the best part 
of it.” 

“What did you have to eat, Grandma?” 
said Dot, who was something of an epicure in 
a sma!l way. 

“ Well, this time I knew we were sure to 
have great, sweet blueberries, for they grew 
very plentifully in the woods near Uncle Jim’s 
house, and they knew I was particularly fond 
of them.” 

“ At last we were ready to start—Grandma, 
Uncle Jim, Cousin Sam, and 1—and I was just 
as crazy over the prospect of a ride as you 
children were this afternoon.” 

“« But it didn’t rain,” put in Midget, plain- 
tively. 

“No, dears, it didn’t rain; perhaps we 
wished afterwards that it had.” 


“Oh, Grandma, why? Tell us quick!” 
came the chorus from all three. 

“IT am coming to it. So we started, and, 
after a long, pleasant ride, we reached Aunt 
Sophie’s. She was out on the porch to meet 
us, and after Uncle Jim had helped Grandma 
out, and I had jumped out because I was in 
too much of a hurry to wait for help, Aunt 
Sophie said she had a surprise for us. We 
went around the corner of the house, and there 
was the tea-table all set on the lawn! And 
such good things! I can’t begin to tell you 
what a feast we had.” 

“ Just try, Grandma.” i 

“Oh, there were my favorite blueberries, 
and lovely hot biscuit, and cold ham, and cake 
thick with raisins. As a special favor Cousin 
Sam and I were allowed to have a cup of weak 
tea, which made us feel very grown-up in- 
deed.” 

“May I have some tea to-night, Grandma, 
‘cause we couldn’t go to Aunt Sallie’s ?” piped 
tiny Marion. 

“ We'll see,” said cautious Grandma, realiz- 
ing that she had made a slight mistake. 

“ After tea, Sam took me out to see my 
pet cow and all the chickens, and while we 
were out by the barn a friend of Sam’s came 
along. He was a nice boy, bigger than Sam, 
and very good-natured.” 3 

“What was the boy’s name ?” 

name was Tom.” 

“ Why, that’s Grandpa’s name!” 

“So it is, dear. Tom said Uncle Jim had 
told him he might drive us home, and have 
the ride back with Sam. It was almost time 
to go then, so we went back to the house to 
say good-by to Aunt Sophie and Uncle Jim. 
When the carriage came around, Grandma and 
I sat in the back seat and Sam and Tom in 
front. 

“ We were going down a very steep hill 
when Sam insisted that he would drive Tom 
said that he had promised Uncle Jim to drive 
all the way, and Grandma told Sam to be 
quiet or they would turn right around and take 
him home. 

“But Sam was determined to have his own 
way, and all of a sudden he seized the reins, 
at the same time hitting the startled horse 
with the whip. 

“ Just at the foot of the hill ran a railroad 
track. We bounced down the hill, struck the 
track, there was a sudden jolting movement, 
and in an instant Grandma and I and the seat 
flew out of the wagon with a grand crash.” 

“Oh, Grandma! were you killed?” gasped 
Dot, her cheeks pink with excitement. 

“JT thought I must be at first. When I 
came to myself, some men were lifting Grand- 
maintoacarriage. Wethought she was dead.” 

“Did she die ?” whispered sober Midget. 

“No, dear. She was pretty badly injured, 
but she got well again.” 

“ Where were Tom and Sam ?” 

“That is the funny part of thestory. They 
came up just in time to see the men going 
home with Grandma and to pick me up, and 
two more woebegone boys you never saw. 
Tom had been so occupied trying to get the 
reins away from Sam that they had gone a 
quarter of a mile beyond the railroad track 
before he thought to look around. Then we 
were nowhere to be seen. Sam was fright- 
ened and sorry enough then, I can tell you.” 

‘‘ But how did you fall out ?” 

“ Why, the seat was loose, my dear, and the 
sudden striking on the track sent it right out 
of the wagon, and Grandma and me with it.” 

“And weren’t you hurt a bit, Grandma?” 
said Dot. 

“ T was pretty well shaken up, but there were 
no bones broken, and the next day I was all 
ready to make mud pies again.” 

“What did they do to that bad Sam?” 
asked Midget, sternly. 

“Uncle Jim saw that he felt so badly about 
Grandma that he decided that was punishment 
enough. For Grandma recovered very slowly, 
and every day Sam would come over to see if 
she was better.” 


“ Did Tom come too ?” 
“ Yes, Tom always came with him. [ liked 
him because he never laughed at my mud 


pies as Samdid. Five years afterwards—but 


that’s another story; and, see, it has stopped 
raining.” 

“Is the other story about Tom?” asked 
little Dot. 

“Yes; but we will save that for the next 
rainy day. Now you have just time for a run 
before tea.” 

“Thank you, thank you, Grandma. That 
was a nice story,” they chorused. and off they 
ran, Midget, Dot, and tiny Marion. — 


Wild Ponies 


On Sable Island, off the coast of Nova 
Scotia, there are herds of wild ponies. The 
winds are cold and severe on this island, and 
the coats of the ponies grow long and coarse, 
almost like wool. The ponies go in herds of | 
from five to twenty-five, and one is always 
leader. The sand blows into the grass, and 
the ponies’ teeth become worn when they are 
young. They care for themselves even in win- 
ter. No shelter is provided for them, and in 
the winter storms they huddle together behind 
the sand-dunes. They fight, and sometimes 
ponies are killed in these fights. 

These ponies are caught and shipped to the 
mainland and sold. The Halifax “ Herald” 
says that men go tothe island and build a cor- 
ral of stout logs that has a narrow entrance of 
several feet inlength. The men mount trained 
ponies and drive in a dozen or more of the | 
wild ponies toward the corral. Sometimes it 
takes hours to accomplish this, sometimes it is 
easily done. 

When two leaders are in the corral at once they 
usually fight until oneisconquered. The con- 
queror is then lassoed and thrown and dragged 
from the corral without being injured. The 
ponies are brought to the shore and are placed 
on flat-bottomed boats, six at a time. They 
have on peculiar bridles of rope, and their 
legs are often tied so that it is easy to throw 
them if they become troublesome. Great care 
is taken to transport the ponies without injur- 
ing them, as they cannot be sold unless in 
good condition. They are transferred from 
the small boat to the large one, and when all 
that the large boat can safely carry are on 
board, she sails away to Halifax. The ponies 
are sold at auction and broken to work by 
those who buy them. 


Persevere 


The fisher who draws in his net too soon 
Won’t have any fish to sell ; 

The child who shuts up his book too soon 
Won’t learn any lessons well. 


If you would have your learning stay, 
Be patient —don’t learn too fast ; 
The man who travels a mile each day 
May get round the world at last. 
—Exchanee. 
_ Hidden in a Doll-House 


A little girl in Wisconsin, who gives every 
evidence of being a good housekeeper, decided 
to do her fall cleaning. So all the furniture 
in her doll-house was moved out, and she took 
up the carpets. Among the papers that cov- 
ered the floor under the carpet the little girl 
found a draft for $1,000, drawn forty-four 
yearsago. The draft was old, but is said to be 
still worth the money for which it was drawn. 
I wonder if the doll-house will be improved! 


& 
How Camels Travel 


We hear often of the patience of thecamel, _ 
of its wonderful endurance. A camel travels 
at the rate of about four miles an hour. It 
can be made to go seven, but it can keep this 
pace for only two hours. If urged beyond 
that, the Asiatics say, they “ break their hearts, 
for a camel over-driven lies down and dies. 
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Books and Authors 


Dr. Driver’s ‘“ Deuteronomy”! 


There is an increasing demand among both professional 
and non-professional students of the Bible for a Biblical 
Commentary which shall be based on and give the results 
of modern criticism ; which shall assume, for example, the 
documentary hypothesis as to the Pentateuch, the late 
authorship of Deuteronomy, the dramatic character of the 
Book of Job, the simply domestic and ethical interpreta- 
tion of the Song of Songs, the composite character of the 
prophecy of Isaiah, the reality of a mythical and legendary 
element in the Old Testament (ec. g., the story of Jonah 
and the big fish)—which, in short, will treat the Old Testa- 
ment as literature, to be studied by the same methods and 
interpreted by the same canons as any other national litera- 
ture, without any philosophical presuppositions either for 
or against miracles and inspiration. Many of those who 
most earnestly desire to see such a method of study 
promoted believe, as does the writer of these lines, that it 
will confirm belief in the reality of the miraculous, and 
strengthen and deepen the spiritual faith of the Church in 
a real and rational view of divine inspiration. Whether the 
time has yet fully come for such a Commentary we are not 
quite sure. The modern literary method is still in the 
investigating stage. The modern critic has been com- 
pelled, like Israel in Nehemiah’s time, to construct with 
one hand while keeping his arms ready for defense in the 
other. This has not merely taken time which should 
have been devoted to investigation: the polemical and 
the scientific mood are mutually destructive ; and modern 
critics have sometimes been driven beyond ‘sober conclu- 
sions by the pressure of debate, and sometimes kept from 
declaring such conclusions with candor by considerations 
of prudence. A few definite results may be regarded 
as agreed upon by all scholars of the new school, but 
many opinions of that school are still hypotheses; as a 
consequence, any comprehensive Biblical commentary 
representing those opinions must report not only interpre- 
tations which are generally accepted, but others which 
are still matters of uncertainty and controversy. Even 
this, however, though of temporary, is not of doubtful, 
advantage. 

The ‘ International Critical Commentary” is planned 
to meet this want. It is under the general editorship of 
Professor C. A. Briggs, of the United States, and Drs. S. R. 
Driver and Alfred Plummer, of Great Britain, but the vari- 
ous books of the Bible are assigned to different writers. 
' The advantages of such a method are evident, but it has 


also its disadvantages, and, without making odious com- — 


parisons, it must suffice to say that, unless we are greatly 
‘mistaken, this series will be characterized by the same 
unevenness of conception as well as of execution which 
has characterized other commentaries—such as the “ Bible 
Commentary” and Cambridge Bible ’’—edited in 
the same fashion. Dr. Driver’s Commentary, the first 
volume of the series, consists of ninety-four pages of intro- 
duction and four hundred and twenty-six pages of critical 
exegesis. The latter will be valuable chiefly, if not solely, 
to the professional scholar. The introduction furnishes 
the best statement we have seen of the grounds for believ- 
ing that Deuteronomy was written in the reign of Manas- 
seh or Josiah, and was the “book of the law” which was 
found in the Temple early in the latter’s reign and gave 
to the religious reformation such an impulse. We here 
attempt to state this view in a paragraph. The argument 
for it is so far cumulative, and so far depends upon minute 
textual comparison of Deuteronomy with other parts of 
Scripture, that any so brief statement necessarily does it 
but scant justice. 

It may be assumed that Moses would not have left the 
children of Israel after forty years of leadership to go away 
from them and die in sublime solitude on Mount Pisgah 
without making them some farewell address; that the 


1A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on Deuteronomy. By the Rev 
S. R. Driver, D.D. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. $3. 
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memory of such an address would have lingered among 
the traditions of the nation; and that in these traditions 
would be incorporated some more or less accurate repre- 
sentations of vital passages. Seven centuries had passed 
since that farewell of their great leader had been delivered. 
The nation had set the law at naught. The local altars 
scattered throughout the Holy Land had become semi- 
paganized, much as in the Dark Ages of Europe the Chris- 
tian ritual and doctrine became impregnated with Roman 
paganism. At length, under Manasseh, this paganism 
had laid siege to Jerusalem itself, had polluted the 
very Temple, had set up there the worship of Baal, 
and had even persecuted to death the worshipers of Jeho- 
vah. Prophets had denounced these corruptions of the 
ancient worship, but in vain. The people were in many 
cases unable to distinguish between whit was pure and 
what was corrupt. The Levitical laws, like modern rubrics 
and canons, were but little known outside the Levitical 
order. Even among the priests and Levites those laws 
largely consisted in unwritten and traditional‘rules. They 
were not codified, as in the Book of Leviticus, until 
a later period. The people needed a new and popular 
statement of the law; one which, possessing the spirit of 
the ancient statutes, would be brought down to the age 
and adapted to the condition of the nation; one which 
would belong, not to the priesthood, but tothe people; one 
to which they could refer as a standard, and by which they 
could judge their own corrupt hierarchy. An unknown 
prophet—Jeremiah has been suggested, though Dr. Driver 
does not even refer to the suggestion—perceived this need 
and set himself to supply it. He recalled the farewell 
speech of the great Prophet of Israel’s history. He 
perhaps availed himself of the fragmentary reports of 
that speech preserved in the traditions of the people. 
He made free use of the laws which had been codified, 
especially those which were ethical and civil in their 
character. Out of this material he constructed a report 
of ‘the farewell address of Moses. It was a report of a 
real address—such a one had been delivered. It was a 
real report of that address. It truly possessed the spirit 
of Moses, and it reported, as far as it was possible so 
to do, the most vital and essential of his instructions. 
In those respects in which it added to the more ancient 
code—as, for example, by prohibiting all sacrifice except 
at the Temple—it did so only for the purpose of apply- 
ing to existing conditions the Mosaic principles in the 
Mosaic spirit. This is the “book of the law” which 
Hilkiah, the high priest, found in the Temple in King 
Josiah’s reign. 

The evidences which are cited in support of this hypothesis 
are, as we have intimated, too minute and too numerous 
to be reported here ina paragraph. They consist partly in 
parallelisms between Deuteronomy and the older law; 
partly in modifications of and additions to it, difficult to 
understand if we suppose it to have been really a second 
giving of the law by the same lawgiver, not difficult to 
understand if we regard them as modifications of the older 
law to meet the exigencies of a later condition; partly in 
the general literary tone and quality of the book. The 
comparison of Deuteronomy with Exodus and its contrast 
with Leviticus and Numbers is shown by Dr. Driver in 
three pages of Scripture references, placed in parallel 
columns. His general argument for his view is stated 
in ten points covering a little over two pages (pp. xlvi.— 
xlvili.). It is not necessary to suppose that the author 
of Deuteronomy hid it in the Temple at the time it was 
found ; or that the hiding and the finding were part of a 
preconceived fraud to pass off on the people a spurious 
document, not to say a forgery. The Temple was the 
literary center of Judea. The prophet, having finished his 
monograph in the time of Manasseh, may well have feared 
to publish it during that persecuting monarch’s reign. 
Its discovery during Josiah’s reign may have been quite 
natural. And its public authority may have resulted from 
the fact that the people recognized in it a true interpreta- 
tion of the spirit of Moses rather than from their belief 
that it was literally Moses’s autograph. 

We have endeavored to make a sympathetic report of 
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this view of the origin of Deuteronomy, and perhaps fur- 
ther reflection and fuller study will remove the first and 
instinctive objection felt to it: that objection is that, if this 
hypothesis be true, the Book of Deuteronomy would be 
perilously near an ecclesiastical fraud. The book itself 
contains regulations for camp life which could hardly have 
been inserted if there were no attempt to antedate the 
document in public estimation. It distinctly states that 
Moses wrote it and gave it to the Levites to be preserved 
in the Ark of the Covenant (Deuteronomy xxxi., 9, 24-27). 
It is difficult to regard this as something added merely to 
give the whole document a more artistic finish, a greater 
vraisemblance. Such art was foreign to the Hebrew people, 
if not to that primitive age. It is equally difficult to recon- 
cile the account in 2 Kings, chapter xxii., of the discovery 
of “the book of the law” in the Temple, with the idea 
that either priest, king, or people regarded the book as 
anything else than a genuinely ancient document, though 
not necessarily as an autograph of Moses. Finally, if the 
modern view involves the supposition that a fraud was 
perpetrated, it is difficult, if not impossible, to reconcile 
that view with the high ethical and spiritual character of 
the book, to say nothing of the generally received theory 
of its inspiration. 

We do not, however, mean dogmatically to pronounce 
against the new opinion respecting the origin of Deuter- 
onomy. There is much to commend it. There are many 
serious, if not insuperable, objections to the more ancient 
view of its Mosaic authorship. It must be remembered 
that the moral standards of the nineteenth century after 
Christ are very different from those of the seventh 
century before Christ. The Anglo-Saxon distinguishes 
sharply between fact and fancy; the Oriental does not. 
The scientific studies of the past century have inten- 
sified this difference, and have made absolutely immoral 
the obliteration of a line which formerly was seen ob- 
scurely or not at all. What would now be condemned 
as an ecclesiastical fraud would then not necessarily be 
fraud at all. It may be argued, with considerable show 
of reason, and perhaps with reason that is sound as well 
as plausible, that it is not necessarily immoral for one per- 
son in writing to personate another; that what is continu- 
ally done for entertainment may also be done for instruc- 
tion, provided there is no dishonest endeavor thereby to 
secure a spurious authority for the document. The ancient 
historians were accustomed to put into the mouths of their 
characters speeches which, in the form in which they were 
reported, were the literary product of the historian. This 
was not immoral. It is impossible to disentangle the 
thoughts of Plato from the thoughts of Socrates in the 
Dialogues of the latter as reported by the former. But 
Plato’s report has never been regarded as fraudulent. 
These and similar considerations will lead many scholars 
to entertain the opinion that there is nothing necessarily 
derogatory to the author of Deuteronomy in the suppo- 
sition that he wrote in the name of Moses doctrines which 
were Mosaic in character, though, in the form reported, 
never really uttered by Moses. This, at all events, appears 


_ to us to be the crucial question in the case. It is an ethi- 


cal rather than a literary question. 

Conscious hypocrisy can never produce a great moral 
work capable of effecting a moral revolution in the life of 
a nation. It is impossible to believe that a work possess- 


- Ing such a character as Dr. Driver has shown Deuteron- 


omy possesses, and effecting such a moral revolution as, 
on Dr. Driver’s hypothesis, Deuteronomy effected, could 
have been the product of a deliberate forger. To win 
acceptance for his theory the modern critic must con- 
vince the Church that the unknown prophet, in his re- 
port of the farewell address of Moses, really embodied 
the spirit of the Mosaic law; that he presented it in 
the form of a speech, not to secure it an authority 
which it did not possess, but beause a code cannot be 
made popular reading and a speech can; that he intended 
no fraud and perpetrated*none, and that the subsequent 
attribution of the speech to Moses has been due, not to 
any dishonest intent in the prophet, but to a public igno- 
rance which a more thorough study of the Bible and a 
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better understanding of the facts in the case will eventu- 
ally remove. | 


About one-half of the fourth volume of McMaster’s Hzstos-y 
of the People of the United States (D. Appleton & Co., New 
York) is taken up with the history of the Warof1812. Professor - 
McMaster does not hold Madison’s administration in very high 
esteem, and has no esteem whatever for his Secretary of War. 
He has more respect for the semi-treasonable Hartford Conven- 
tion than we have. His sympathies are evidently with the anti- 
war party. But, in truth, the whole war record, with its politi- 
cal accompaniments, is more humiliating than gratifying to- 
American pride. The naval encounters and the battle of New 
Orleans are the two redeeming features. The former are de- 
scribed at considerable length, and accompanied with diagrams 
showing the relative positions of the combatants in the chief 
encounters. In the description of battles, whether on sea or 
land, Professor McMaster appears to us to be at his best. Heis 
not prolix and does not go into minute detail. Topographical 
descriptions of battles it is never possible for a non-military 
reader to follow. Our author’s account of the battle of New 
Orleans is singularly clear, made so by the very simple method 
of concentrating the attention of the reader on a few funda- 
mental movements and ignoring all else. The thirty-seventh and 
thirty-eighth chapters of this volume are characteristic, if not of 
this particular history, at least of the modern type to which it 
belongs. They give a graphic picture of the “ good old times,” 
and he must be a hopeless pessimist who, comparing them with 
the present ‘‘ degenerate days,” can fail to see that at almost 
every point the Nation has made moral progress. It is, how- 
ever, curious to see how history repeats itself ; how in the first 
quarter of the century, 1815-20, there was the same struggle 
with pauperism, the same vicious habit of indiscriminate charity 
increasing the evil it pretended to alleviate, the same attempt to 
organize charity and so provide a remedy, the same tracing of 
poverty and crime to the liquor-shops and the same sort of 
efforts directed against them, and the same laments over Sunday 
desecration and non-attendance at church, and over the gambling 
habit. And yet somethings are not the same. Nowthere are a 
Bible Society and Missionary Societies, then there were neither ; 
now every considerable town and city church has its mission 
work, then few if any had it; now prisons are real although still 
imperfect reformatories, then they were not so even in aim and 
purpose ; now there is no imprisonment for debt except in case 
of fraud, then the debtors’ prisons were worse than the prisons 
for criminals, and the imprisonment was often for life. The 
volume ends with the beginning of the anti-slavery struggle and 
the passage of the Missouri Compromise in 1820. 


We do not find ourselves able to enter entirely into the enthu- 
siastic admiration that Mr. Stuart J. Reid enjoys for the subject 
of his biography, Lord John Russell. Mr. Reid is evidently a 
friend of the Russell family, and he has produced an apprecia- 
tive memoir. For that purpose the family has placed at his 
disposal all the material available. Certainly his advantages 
have been exceptional, and we do not deny that he has taken 
advantage of them, as far as discretion permits. We Ameri- 
cans do not forget that Lord John, then Earl, Russell favored 
the disruption of the United States. While it may not be clear 
that he distinctly sided with the South, Mr. Reid does not suc- 
ceed in clearing him from the guilt of being privy to the build- 
ing of the Alabama. It is entirely possible, as Mr. Reid urges, 
that he or Sir John Harding did not know the exact hour 
when she waslaunched. There isalsoa suspicion that Lord John 
Russell sent over the Jacinto to convey to Europe the ’repre- 
sentatives of the Confederate States. We are not clear that 
Russell was really a friend of the South; he leaned towards it 
merely for reasons of short-sighted diplomacy. He favored 
disunion in America for just the same reason that he favored 
the union of Italy—in ‘the latter case to weaken the power of 
Austria, in the former to weaken the power of the American 
R: public. Apart from its being a panegyric, this book is com- 
mendable. (Harper & Brothers, New York.) 3 


Early Venetian Printing, a superb book published and edited 
by Signor Ongania, of Venice, has now been translated mto 


English. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York.) This unique - 


volume, valuable in text but especially in illustration, is one ef 
those rare books which would dignify and distinguish any library. 
We learn in it something about national typography. Art- 
nationalisms should always accompany the work of the printer, 
just as other nationalisms accompany the work of the auther. 
Any one, too, “ who has a keen sense of what is beautiful and 
appropriate feels offended at the sight of a book in which the 
typographical form is out of barmeny with its literary constrtu- 
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tion.” In this volume, therefore, may be found not only docu- 
ments for the student, but patterns for the printer. The influ- 
ence of such a work will infallibly tend to do away with some of 
the want of harmony in the typographical art as seen to-day—a 
debasement of the ideal which the early printers held in such 
high esteem. The book describes at length the history of print- 
ing in Venice, where it was introduced in the year 1469 by John 
of Speyer. The first volume printed by him was the “ Epistole 
ad Familiares ” of Cicero. The great name in Venetian typog- 
raphy is, of course, that of Aldus Manutius, and we are glad to 
learn about him and his celebrated editions of the Greek classics. 
An illustrated essay on bindings supplements the illustrations of 


typography. 


Critics have been differing over the worth of Bishop Leighton 
Coleman’s history of Zhe Church in America (James Pott & Co., 
New York), and we suspect that the real reason is that the excel- 
lent gentleman who wrote the book has, a Jittle arrogantly as it 
may seem to some, written an account of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in America and has chosen to call it “* THE Church in 
America.” Of course Bishop Coleman has a right to call it 
the only Church in the world it he likes. No one is hurt, and 
no critic should let it blind him to this really excellent piece 
of history-writing by Dr. Coleman, for, apart from being a 
little dry and rather ‘-churchy ” in his mental attitude, he has 
produced a decent text-book of the history of the Episcopal 
‘Church. There are. to be sure, some few errors in dates, per- 
haps misprints, and there are some omissions, but in a volume 
of this size everything could not be included. The author is not 
blessed with a judicial mind, and is wanting in historical imagina- 
tion. but he displays fidelity to his task. He will be criticised 
by the “* Church ” reader chiefly for his omissions. Nevertheless, 
his book is at the present a good general account of the history 
of the Episcopal Church from the extreme “ High Church ” stand- 
point, as Dr. McConnell’s was from the “‘ Broader” platform. 


One of the daintiest of recent books of travel is Mrs. Juiia 
C. R. Dorr’s The Flower of England’s Face. (Macmillan & 
Co., New York.) This title, borrowed from Shakespeare, sug- 
gests that the series of sketches which the book contains relate 
to the garden spots and the historic localities of Great Britain, 
and a glance at the table of contents shows that this impres- 
sion is correct. There is an account of a week in Wales, a 
delightful experience at the Isle of Wight, a sojourn in the 
Forest of Arden. There is a very pretty chapter on Peacock 
Inn, and there are reports of trips to Inverness, to Cawdor 
Castle, and to Culloden Moor, with glimpses of other enchanting 
days in places memorable or beautiful, and often both. Mrs. 
Dorr’s easy and delightful style is familiar to the readers of The 
Outlook, who have, if we mistake not, read one or two of the 
sketches in this volume in the pages of The Outlook. The day 
of conventional travels is, happily, past. In these times of much 
traveling hither and thither over the face of the globe one who 
_ ventures.to write about foreign parts must write with a fresh 
vision and with a pen dipped in the magic ink of the imagina- 
tion. Mrs. Dorr puts these qualities into this delightful volume. 


Dr. William Wright, who wrote “ The Empire of the Hit- 
tites,” has produced, through . Nelson & Sons, publishers 
(New York), another volume called Palmyra and Zenobia, with 
Travels and Adventures in Bashan and the Desert. Whoever 
expects to add much to his store of knowledge about the art 
and antiquities of that region will be disappointed. The book 
is a commonplace but decent record of desert travel. It is not 
wildly exciting, and no doubt interested the traveler more than 
it ever will any one else outside his own family circle. The best 
part of the book consists of some excellent pictures of ruins and 
Oriental objects. These are numerous in the volume and inde- 
pendent of the letterpress. Perhaps as a contribution to the 
literature of Christian missions the work will find its rightful 
place and due appreciation. It adds almost nothing to our 
knowledge of the matters covered by the title. 


“ The golden age of Good Queen Bess” is a term that con- 
notes a great variety of interests and associations, social and 
literary. It is capable of almost inexhaustible study, though 
much attention has already been given to the subject. The 
small essay of Mr. Allen B. Hinds, Zhe Making of the England 
of Elizabeth. deals more especially with the diplomacy of the 
Queen in ecclesiastical affairs and in her own private life. Mr. 
Hinds’s object is to show that Elizabeth subordinated her per- 
sonal to her official life in remaining unmarried. He also points 
out that the theological character of the age was due toa neces- 
sary compromise between the old and the new religious thought. 
The book is clever, in good style, and constructed out of 
material inaccessible and probably unknown to the average 
Teader. (Macmillan & Co.. New York.) 
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Literary | Notes 


—‘ The Black Book,” a new illustrated magazine, is announced. 


One of the striking features of its first number will be aseries of - 


six unpublished sketches of characters in “« David Copperfield,” 
drawn by Charles Dickens. There will also be drawings by 
Messrs. De Thulstrup, F. Hopkinson Smith, Jules Cheret, Percy 
Moran, Bruce Crane, William M. Chase, V. Gribayédoff, Aubrey 
Beardsley, and George Wharton Edwards. ‘“ The Black Book ” 
will be published quarterly. | 

—Those especially interested in the early periods of American 
history will be glad to know that two more volumes, the twelfth 
and thirteenth, have been added to Father Cappa’s “ Estudios 
Criticos acerca de la Dominacion Espafiola en America.” The 
Spanish seem to be doing as much work in this direction as we 
are. Not only has the eleventh volume of the “ Libros Raros 
que tratan de America” appeared, but also Sefior Coroleu, who 
died recently, had already printed two volumes of his “ Historia 
de la Colonizacion, Dominacion, y Independencia de America.” 

—The Norwegian writer Arne Garborg, who recently wrote 
an excellent biography of Jonas Lie, is of humble birth. His 
early profession was that of an elementary schoolmaster, but his 
brilliant talents soon attracted attention. Since then he has 
resided in both Munich and Berlin. where he is in great favor 
with the extreme radicals in the realms of politics and literature. 
He is one of the fiercest battlers for the full rights of Norway in 
the union with Sweden. His novels are naturalistic and mor- 
bid, not to say decadent, but he now pronounces pessimism 
untenable, and declares belief in life to be the only saving creed. 

—Readers of Spanish novels and dramas in general, and those 
of Pérez Galdos in particular, will be surprised to learn that the 
attempt to make a drama out of his popular romance “ Torque- 
mada y San Pedro ” has proved a failure. The first novel of 
Galdés was published in 1867, but it was not until 1873 that he 
began a long series of historical romances, tracing the struggles 
of Spain to free herself from the Napoleonic yoke. These 
‘* Episodios Nacionales ” now number twenty volumes. In a 
recent “ Lippincott ’’ Mr. Rollo Ogden tells us that while Spanish 
critics differ about many things, they are almost unanimous in 
consigning the primacy among Spanish contemporary novelists 
to Galdds. 

—Readers of that admirable book “ Thoughts on Religion,” 
by the late George John Romanes, edited by Canon Gore, will be 
interested in the forthcoming Life and Letters of the well-known 
scientist. The book is being written and edited by his wife. 
The Darwin-Romanes correspondence ought to be interesting, 
and the whole work will have a positive value to those minds 
which, from a position of unbelief in the Christian revelation, 
seek one of belief in it. The intellectual attitude reached by 
Mr. Romanes was that of (1) pure agnosticism in the scientific 
reason, (2) a recognition of the spiritual necessity of faith, and 
(3) a perception of the positive strength of the evidences of 
Christianity. 

—The recent tercentenary celebration of Tasso’s death has 
no more fitting memorial than the great work which is now being 
issued by Professor Angelo Solerti, of Bologna. It is in three 
large volumes. The first contains Tasso’s life; the second, 
a collection of his letters not previously published, together 
with those from his contemporaries, and also letters of various 
critics about him; and the third volume consists of documents, 
bibliographies, appendices, and indices: Admirers of Tasso will 
be interested to know that Signor Solerti, unlike many other 
biographers, accepts as true the opinion that on some points the 
poet was mad during the whole of his life. This latest biography 
shows that Tasso’s life was far less romantic than we have be- 
lieved, and that the old legend of the poet’s love for Leonora 
rests on very slight foundation. 

—Regarding Mr. James F. Rhodes, who has just issued the 
third volume of his “ History of the United States from 1850,” 
the New York “ Tribune ” says: 


Mr. Rhodes, now a man of about forty-tive, belongs to a wealthy family of 
Ohio, and his home until recently was in Cleveland. Hehasalways been deeply 
interested in historical studies, and for a dozen years before his retirement from 
business, five or six years ago, he had been giving all his spare time to the 
accumulation of materials for the history that he is now making his life-work. 
When he decided to retire from business he had a large interest in an extremely 
profitable manufacturing concern that had already made some of the family 
rich, and that promised in time to make him several times a millionaire. He 
sold his interest to a brother-in-law, and invested a considerable capital in safe 
fashion, so that it need not longer give its possessor any concern. Mr. Rhodes 
is now regarded as the poor man of the family, though his income is still a 
handsome one. Ever since his retirement he has persistently refused to take 
any part in what the census calls “‘ gainful occupations.’”’ His whole working 
time has been devoted to his historical studies. Upon these he spares neither 
time nor money. They are his only preoccupation. He is indefatigable in his 
pursuit of any detail that seems to him essential to the accuracy of the work he 
has undertaken. He will spend weeks at Washington with clerks, stenographers, 
and typewriters in search of a single historical document, buried, perhaps, in 
thousands of useless pages. 

[For list of Books Received see page 597] 
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The Religious World 


The General Convention of the Episcopal Church . 


From a Special Correspondent 


The delegates to the Triennial Con- 
vention assembled in large numbers 
last week in this beautiful city of Min- 
neapolis,where, in Gethsemane Church, 
on the morning of October 2, the 
grand opening services which mark 
always with dignity and reverence the 
beginning of a month of legislative 
sessions were held. The day began 
with the celebration of the Holy Com- 
munion, and the congregation, from 
the temporary galleries, looked down 
upon an imposing scene as the sixty 
bishops in their robes filed into the 
chancel. A vast amount of personal 
affection and tender reverence cen- 
ters around the persons of these bish- 
ops, and one and another noted with 
sadness that a great and good man had here and there dropped 
from the ranks of the procession since it, was last seen in Balti- 
more three years ago. Phillips Brooks, as the youngest bishop 
in point of consecration, then led the file, and his noble, spiritual 
face alone did much to disarm the prejudices which had been 
raised against him—his sermons, which soon took the Church 
and city by storm, completing his vindication in the eyes of 
those who thought he needed any. Several bishops were absent, 
among them the presiding bishop, Bishop Williams, of Connecti- 
cut, and the next in seniority, Bishop Clark, of Rhode Island. 
Bishop Whipple, the venerable *«‘ Apostle to the Indians,” is 
present, however, and takes the place of presiding bishop, while 
Bishop Doane, of Albany, is, by election, Chairman of the House 
of Bishops. 

Arthur Cleveland Coxe, Bishop of Western New York, the 
aged poet and scholar, was selected to preach the opening ser- 
mon. Bishop Coxe is so Catholic that he regards the Roman 
Communion as a modern sect, which, having been in existence 
for but a brief three hundred years, has not the shadow of a 
claim to the title of Catholic. True Catholicity, in his view, 
dates from Antioch, and his text was taken from that corrupt 
Roman town, where believers were “ first called Christians.” He 
believes the Anglican and American Episcopal Churches to be 
the purest successors of Antiochan Christianity. He urged his 
fellows to rise to their privileges as the preservers of the customs 
of the ancient Church, and to accept as Catholic nothing that 
had not been held always, everywhere, and by all. The better 
part of his sermon was difected to the interests of Church unity. 
+ Among Christians who have received like precious faith with 
us, and who accept with us the Scriptures, the Creed, the Sacra- 
ments, what hinders,”-he said, ‘a return to unity >” and gave 
the somewhat inadequate reply that it was mainly love of parents, 
friends, and home associations that prevents religious bodies 
from reuniting. 

Depicting vividly the evils of division, he said: 

Are the unhappy divisions of American Christians bred of convictions that 
there is no common faith? Or that a particular Gospel is the heritage of some 
one particular sect? Or that a divided and parti-colored Gospel, held in rags 
and tatters between them all, is good enough for America? Is the seamless 
raiment thus rent forever? Or, if it is really believed that we are substantially 
one already, why, then, perpetuate divisions that so absolutely hinder the 


Bishop Whipple 


Presiding Officer of the 
Convention 


triumphs of the Gospel in foreign missions, and nut less in our beloved country ? 


And, speaking of the Quadrilateral : 

In our appeal there is nothing for ourselves as a local Church; we are speak- 
ing for the Catholic Church of the Creed. . . . The Lambeth appeal has reached 
the Christian conscience in many lands. But it was modestly instituted by us, 


’ in Chicago, nine years ago. It is, therefore, our mission to keep it betore the 


Christians of our beloved country. Wespeak to the best and wisest and most 
learned men in the Nation, who, though great and mighty in the Scriptures, 
like Apollos, the eloquent preacher, would yet become dearer to Christ if, like 
the same Apollos, they might condescend to sit at the feet of Aquila, to learn 
‘*the way of God more pertectly.”’ It is not with arrogance (God forbid !) that 
I venture thus to put the case to men more learned, more wise, and more godly 
than myself—men who stand before the Nation in vastly more popular and 
intimate relations. Quite the reverse, God knoweth. It is just because they 
are all this that I entreat them to use their glorious faculties for the noblest 
ends, after the unselfish example of the Apostles. 


Organization both of the House of Bishops in Knickerbocker 
Hall and of the House of Deputies in Gethsemane Church was 
effected on the same aft«rnoon. The Rev. Dr. Morgan Dix, 
rector of Trinity Church, New York, who has through three suc- 
ceeding conventions proved his unequaled ability for the serious 
task of presiding officer, was unanimously elected Chairman of 
the House of Deputies. 


During the earliest moments of the Convention Dr. Eugene 
A. Hoffman, of New York, presented the report of the Commit- 
tee on the Revision of the Constitution and Canons, thus bring- 
ing on the expected battle between the upholders of revision and 
its opposers. On the following morning the subject was re- 
sumed, an immense audience sitting in interested attendance. 
The opponents of revision did not attempt, as had been predicted, 
to at once shelve the report, but very speedily succeeded in 
having the House reject the formal declaration of faith which 
preceded it. The Church, it was insisted in the very lively de- 
bate which ensued on this question, had not requested the Con- 
vention to formulate its faith nor to define its ecclesiastical 
position. Even had it done so, the present declaration would be 
an inadequate expression of its principles. Doubt was also ex- 
pressed whether the General Convention had power to establish 
a new Constitution unless instructed to do so by the diocesan 
conventions of the several States. Dr. Elliott, of Maryland, 
tested the feeling of the Church in this regard by asking the 
delegates if they had been empowered by their respective dioceses 
to set forth, establish, or accept a new law for the Church, and 
a great shout of NO came from the members. It was an in- 
formal declaration, but indicates the spirit of the Convention. 

If revision be, as is ‘probable, thrown over, two c_urses are 
open to the delegates; the one would be to leave the present 
Constitution standing, as it has stood for over one hundred 
years; this course would appeal to all conservatives who are 
opposed to change merely because it is change, and to a large 
and intelligent body of men who believe that the present Con- 
stitution is specially well adapted to the needs of American life 
and to the genius of American institutions. “It is a happy 
chance,” these say, ‘or a divine providence, that made the 
founders of our Constitution also the designers of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. Many of the men who drafted the 
Constitution of our country were afterwards called upon to pro- 
vide a Constitution for the then feeble and cast-off Church of 
England, in its first struggle to adapt itself to American duties 
and to find a place in a Puritan country. So imbued were they 
with the vital principles of the new American State that their 
Constitution, drawn distinctly in harmony with its new code, 
enabled the Church, so obnoxious as representative of England 
and its tyranny, to take very quickly a high position as a loyal, pro 
gressive religious body, bound to the past, yet distinctively Ameri- 
can in its patriotic adaptation to the new Government.” It would 
be foolhardy to throw away this advantage, say the historical 
party, who with the conservatives make a strong combination. 

It is probable, however, that still another course may be 
taken. ‘This would require the throwing out of the entire Con- 
stitution, as having served its purpose and outlived its useful- 
ness. High Churchmen, as they are technically called, appreve 
this course as being “ Catholic ” in its tendency, and there is a 


large number of men in the Convention who will unite to work 


for it, believing it to be in the interest of simplicity. Seme 
strong delegates, who are most active in their advocacy of 
Church unity, and who are among the broadest men in the Epis: 
copa! Church, will make a fight to have the present Constitution 
thrown out, believing that their Church will then more fully 
stand, without complications or embarrassments, on the main 
principles of Christianity, which form the basis of the four prop- 
ositions of the Quadrilateral. The rejection of the revision 
and the throwing out of the old Constitution would tend, it is 
believed, to simplicity, and would remove much of the scaffolding 
which obscures the real desire of the Episcopal Church for 
Church unity. 

Among the gatherings of interest during the first week of the 
Convention have been the triennial meeting of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary to the Board of Missions on Thursday, and the first 
session of the Board of Missions on Friday. On this day the 
House of Bishops, the House of Deputies, and the Woman’s 
Auxiliary sit in one representative body, known as the Board of 
Missions. Reports were received from some of the missionary 
bishops, and there was a general tendency among the speakers 
to criticise the Church for want of zeal in supporting and 
extending its missions. 

From the House of Deputies a resolution of fraternal greet- 
ing, adopted by a vote of 500 to 20, was sent to the Methodist 
Conference of Northern Minnesota, in session a few squares 
away. This was not a matter of course; the like action has 
never been taken by a General Convention of the Protestant — 
Episcopal Church, and it is claimed as a distinct advance in 
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Christian courtesy and consistency on the line of Christian unity. 
The printing of all communications received or sent by the 
Committee on Christian Unity was called for, and a resolution 
expressing gratitude to the bishops for their pastoral of October, 
1894, and declaring that the House adopt the same as a true 
and Catholic definition of the doctrine of the incarnation and the 
inspiration of the Holy Scriptures, created an excitement which 
was allayed when, on motion of Dr. Greer, of New York. it was 
placed on the calendar. It will prove an exciting subject for 
discussion when it comes up later in the sessions. Special ser- 
vices were held throughout Sunday in all the Episcopal churches 
of St. Paul and Minneapolis, and in the morning Bishop Potter, 
of New York, consecrated St. Clement’s Church, St. Paul. The 
Convention has never before visited the Mississippi Valley, and 
the people of the two cities are doing their best to show hospi- 
tality to their honored guests. be 
The two Houses adjourned on Saturday morning to attend the 

missionary meeting addressed by ex-Secretary Foster. 

Union Theological Seminary of New York 
Union Seminary opened this year with as large an attendance 

as last year. It has nearly seventy new stu- 
dents, upwards of fifty being in the junior class. The opening 
exercises took place on Thursday afternoon, September 26, when 
alarge number of friends and students welcomed Professor Fran- 
cis Brown, D.D., from his summer’s sojourn at Oxford. He has 
been at work there upon the great Hebrew Lexicon. The exer- 
cises were conducted by the Rev. Thomas S. Hastings, Presi- 
dent of the Faculty, and on the platform were the venerable 
President of the Board of Directors, Charles Butler, LL.D., and 
the members of the Facylty. The address was delivered by Dr. 
Brown, his subject being ‘“‘ The Chronicler ’—the author of the 
books of Chronicles, Ezra, and Nehemiah. On Wednesday and 
Friday the examinations for prize scholarships took place. On 
Friday afternoon a devotional meeting was held in the Adams 
Chapel, Drs. Hastings, Vincent, Briggs, and Brown participat- 
ing. The special topic considered was “ The Work and Pres- 
ence of the Holy Spirit.” The earnest, devout spirit of the 
hour will be long remembered by those present, and the service 
was an appropriate commencement of the year’s work. Active 
lecture-room work began last week. 


| The first Eucharistic Congress of 
The Eucharistic Congress the Roman Catholic Church ever 
held in America had its sessions 

on October 2 and 3 in Washington, D.C. The beautiful Church 
of St. Patrick was reopened after a thorough renovation, and in 
it hizh mass was celebrated on the morning of the 2d, the cele- 
brant being Monsignor Satolli, the Apostolic Delegate. Most of 
the dignitaries of the Catholic Church in America were assem- 
bled about the beautifully illuminated altar, while the members 
of the Eucharistic League occupied the front of the nave. 
Witbin the altar-railing were Archbishops Williams, of Boston; 
Elder, of Cincinnati; Ryan, of Philadelphia; Corrigan, of New 
York; Janssens, of New Orleans; and Kain, of St. Louis. The 
sermon was preached by Bishop Keane, rector of the Catholic 
University, on the subject of “Friendship.” He likened the 
members of the Eucharistic League to the Apostles whom 
Christ called his friends. The first session of the Congress 
began at 2:30, at the Catholic University, and in the evening, 
at eight o’clock, there was an adoration of the sacrament at St. 
Patrick’s Church. On the second day of the Congress five 
papers were read at the two sessions in the Catholic University, 
as follows: ‘* How to Promote Devotion to the Blessed Sacra- 
ment Among the People,” by the Rev. J. Foley, of St. Louis ; 
‘‘ The Manner of Preparing Children and Adults for Their First 
Holy Communion, and of Grounding Them in an Abiding Devo- 
tion to the Most Blessed Sacrament,” by the Rev. H. J. Heuser, 
editor of the ** American Ecclesiastical Review ;” “ The Priests’ 
Eucharistic League,” by the Rev. H. Brinkmeyer, of Cincinnati ; 
‘‘ How the Real Presence Makes Converts,” by the Rev. Walter 
Elliott. of New York; and “ The Holy Eucharist in the Eastern 
Church,” by the Rev. Joseph Yazbeck, an Armenian missionary. 
The paper of Father Yazbeck proved of peculiar interest be- 
cause of the recent Armenian troubles. He said that “if obe- 
dience to the supreme authority and a few minor points were 
eliminated, it would be difficult to discover any difference be- 
tween the Eastern Church and the Roman Church. The Chris- 
tians of the East liked the Roman Church, and would join it if 
certain differences were reconciled.”” Before the closing of the 
Congress two important resolutions were adopted. One was in 
favor of Christian unity. The other, which was presented by 
Father Eliott and unanimously adopted, pledged the League to 
do everything in its power to cause the veneration of Sunday, 
and indorsed the decrees of the Plenary Council of Baltimore on 
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the subject, which urge pastors to secure the sanctification of 
Sunday and specify the opening of saloons as one way of its 
desecration. 


There has been much discussion over the 
question of the time-limit in the Meth- 
odist pastorate. In 1892 the General 
Conference made five years the limit of time for a Methodist 
minister to remain in one pastorate. Previous to that the limit 
had been three years, and earlier still the appointments were 
made for one year, to be extended indefinitely according to the 
wish of the people. The question has been raised whether it 
would not be best to return to the one-year appointment with- 
out compulsory limitation. The “Christian Advocate” says 
that it is not opposed to the removal of the time-limit, but it is 
open to conviction on that point. It admits that ‘“‘ the number 
in favor of removing it is increased; also that it is increasing 
more rapidly relatively among ministers than among the laity.” 
A layman expresses his views in the “ Northwestern Christian 
Advocate.” He does not see that anything has been gained by 
imposing a limit upon the pastorate, and appeals for a return to 
the law and practice of the founders of the Church. He closes 
his remarks as follows: ‘‘ Whatever may be our individual pref- 
erences, let us ask ourselves whether it is right for us to insist 
upon tethering and hampering those churches which feel the 
necessity for a longer term for their pastors; or those other 
churches and pastors who want to be relieved from the custom 
or precedent which almost forces them to maintain the relation- 
ship five years when it would be better to cut it shorter. Let 
us do justice not only to other churches, but ourown. Are we 
so filled with wisdom in this year 1895 that we can infallibly de- 
termine what is best for any specified church in the year 1900? 
Why not leave to the members then living the privilege of decid- 
ing for themselves ?” 


Time-Limit in the 
Methodist Pastorate 


Brief Mention 


The welcome news has reached us of the safe arrival on October 1 
at Yokohama, Japan, of the deputation sent by the American Board. 


The thirteenth annual Indian Conference convened at Lake 


Mohonk on October 9. Two sessions will be held each day during 


the three days of the Conference. 

The Rev. Anthony H. Evans, D.D., successor to Dr. John R. Pax- 
ton, has begun his labors as pastor of the West Presbyterian Church 
of New York City. He comes from a successful pastorate in the 
First Church of Lockport. 

An interesting event took place in Rome recently in the dedication 
of a Methodist church. An American Methodist Bishop officiated at 
the services. Although not the first Protestant place of worship con- 
secrated there, it is likely to become one of the most important and 
influential. 

A report has been received of the murder of a missionary by the 
natives on the Portuguese frontier of Nyassaland, Africa. He wasa 
son of the late Rt. Rev. James Atlay, D.D., Bishop of Hereford. 
From the same source we learn of the drowning of Bishop Maples, of 
Nyassaland, and the Rev. Joseph Williams, a missionary, in Lake 
Nyassa. 

The Church of the Holy Incarnation, Madison Avenue and Thirty- 
fifth Street, has called the Rev. William M. Grosvenor, rector of 
the Trinity Episcopal Church at Lenox, Mass., to succeed the late 
Rev. Dr. Arthur Brooks. The new pastor is a graduate of Williams 
College in 1883, and at one time was Assistant at Grace Church, 
Brooklyn. 

The Rev. Dr. J. H. Vincent is trying to raise a fund of $25,000 for 
the building at Chautauqua of a hall, to be known as the Hall of 
Christ, where the life of Christ can be taught and studied. It is pro- 
posed to have an audience-room seating five hundred people. There 


‘is to be a library composed exclusively of “ Lives of Christ,” and an 


art-gallery solely for paintings and engravings of scenes in the life of 
Christ. $10,000 of the required amount has already been subscribed. 

It is reported that the property of Holy Trinity Church, on the 
northeast corner of Madison Avenue and Forty-second Street, New 
York City, is to be sold, the entire block on which it stands to come 
into the possession of the Grand Central Station people. The Church 
of Holy Trinity has already been consolidated with that of St. James, 
Madison Avenue and Seventy-first Street, and the two congregations 
will unite in services there November 1. We understand that the 
Rev. Cornelius B. Smith will be rector emeritus of the new congrega- 
tion, and the Rev. Dr. E. Walpole Warren will be the rector. 

The Rev. W. D. P. Bliss, of the Church of the Carpenter, in Boston, 
is to spend the winter in itinerate work. This month he goes to St. 
Louis, Chicago, Minneapolis, and Toronto; next month to Phila- 
delphia ; the two months following to New York City and its vicinity, and 
so on through the year, lecturing wherever there is a call for lectures, 
and holding classes wherever there is a call for holding classes, on the 
subject of Social and Industrial Christianity. Already invitations have 
come to him from three colleges or theological seminaries, and from 
numerous parishes in the States he is to visit. He has made himself 
a master of the literature of his subject, as is shown by his volume 
entitled “ Handbook of Socialism,” and is in every way fitted to give 
thoroughly scientific instruction upon the subjects on which he lec- 
tures. The work is undertaken solely for the spread of the Christian 
Socialist doctrines, and the lectures are to be given without charge. 
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The Spectator 


The Spectator witnessed the other day an 
attempt on the part of a bevy of crows to 
harry the red-tailed hawk. The day was 
windy, and the Spectator had been driving 
along the crest of a ridge of hills, and had 
afterwards descended upon a road fringed at 
intervals by straggling woods. So strong was 
the breeze that scarcely a wing was to be seen 
in the open, the birds having sought the calm 
and shelter of the lower ground, where they 
assembled in flocks about the fences or were 
scattered along the outskirts of the woods. 
Suddenly the Spectator was aware of a mag- 
nificent red-tailed hawk that was making her 
way, only a few feet from his head, into the 
growth upon the lower side. The movement 
was made without the slightest perturbation, 
and with slow and silent wing-beats that re- 
called the flight of the snowy owl. The bird 
had apparently descended from her perch on 
a naked bough to the right, and was evidently 
a female from her magnificent spread of wing ; 
and there was a deliberation and a suggestion 
of self-efficiency in her bearing that betokened 
the experienced hand. She disappeared pres- 
ently behind the top of a maple, and appar- 
ently dropped into a young beech upon its 
farther side. 


At the time the Spectator saw nothing un- 
usual in the occurrence, and was chiefly im- 
pressed with the complacency of the creature’s 
carriage and the magnificence of her size, when, 
turning a curve in the road which brought him 
more into the open, he came upon a bevy of 
between twenty and thirty crows. The black- 
jacketed fraternity were circling around the 
top of a tall maple, upon some denuded boughs 
of which two or three had perched; and it 
was evident from their demeanor that some- 
thing unusual had been occurring, the whole 
flock directing its attention to some object in 
a birch on the outskirts of the grove, and giv- 
ing vent to repeated half-abusiv:, half-appre- 
hensive caws. What the trouble might be 
was disclosed a moment later by the squeal of 
a red-tailed hawk. There was something de- 
fiant in the tone, and the Spectator inferred, 
from the querulousness with which they greet- 
ed it, that the crows had been trying their 
mettle upon him, with results not quite satis- 
factory to themselves. Reaching a bit of 
rising ground, the Spectator stopped his horse 
to await developments, when an unexpected 
element was added to the scene. From some- 
where over the brow of the hill came a pair of 
young red-tails with a rapid, graceful sweep, 
uttering from time to time their squealing cry, 
and making obliquely for the point where the 
crows were settling down. On seeing the 
Spectator they changed their course a little 
and came straight in his direction, the fore- 
most bird passing almost immediately over- 
head and squealing hoarsely, though without 
deviating from its line of flight when the whip 
was pointed at it. So near was either bird 
that the twisting of its neck and the flashing 
of its eye were distinctly visible as each in 
passing turned its head a little to look back at 
its observer. | 


Almost instantly the crows left the grove 
and gave chase to the two young hawks, which 
began mounting by firm, strong strokes, part- 
ing company as their foes closed in upon them, 
and so dividing them into straggling groups. 
Up went the hawks, followed by their pur- 
suers, and were soon nearly a quarter of a 
mile away, working in wide rising and de- 
scending circles, and apparently bent on tan- 
talizing the crows by the carelessness of their 
flight. Thus challenged, their pursuers re- 
doubled their activity, the birds becoming a 
straggling mass of soaring and tumbling black- 
ness, each side maneuvering steadily for posi- 
tion as individuals came together, and striving 
to mount for a swoop upon its foe. Seen 
against the sun the whole were of a uniform 
tone, and it was chiefly by the breadth of their 
wings and by an occasional flashing of their 
under sides and gorgets, as they turned for a 
new mount, that the hawks could be distin- 
guished—save when, in closing, a lunge of their 


vicious talons took the place of the beak or 
wing stroke of the crow. 


& 


For several minutes the contest was kept 
up, neither side inflicting any appreciable in- 
jury on its opponent, though the hawks fought 
with an ease and freshness that was lacking 
totheirfoes. Evidently the scheme of extend- 
ing the fighting line was disconcerting to the 
crows, many of whom were in a state of con- 
stant vacillation between one wing and another, 
so that the actual number in either group act- 
ively engaged in the fray was limited to five 
or six. Of these, one would occasionally in- 
flict a blow upon the hawk, only instantly to 
make off with what dexterity it could from 
the neighborhood of the dangerous talons as 
the hawk turned over and lunged upwards at 
its breast. From the outset the hawks had 
been steadily increasing their distance above 
the valley, and, after several minutes of less 
and less effectual fighting, the crows gave up 
the chase, returning one by one to their station 
in the tree-tops, and leaving the hawks to con- 
tinue their sweeping flight alone. Meanwhile 
the hawk in the birch on the outskirts of the 
grove had been keeping up its desultory cry, 
apparently well aware of what was happening 
in the open, and the crows had no sooner set- 
tled than he left his perch and came straight 
in their direction with slow, indifferent wing- 
beats, squealing hoarsely as he slipped along. 
The challenge proved too much for the equa- 
nimity of the crows, and, in spite of their last 
experience, they were after him in a moment, 
the whole black cohort close together, as if 
determined that nothing should tempt them 
this time to break up their fighting line. The 
new hawk was apparently an adult male, and 
was presumably the mate of the one first seen, 
the two young birds which entered the lists in 
company being probably their this year’s prog- 
eny. From the behavior of all concerned it 
was plain that the Spectator had happened upon 
part of a concerted series of tactics of which 
the hawks were the initiators—very likely for 
the purpose of training their young in an in- 
dispensable department of their future activ- 
ity. Had he waited long enough it is possible 
that he would have seen the female in her 
turn take part in the affray; but, judging from 
her silence, and from the tendency of Nature 
to protect her sex, it is perhaps more prob- 
able that her forbearance was not an accident, 
but in the natural order of events. 


In the meantime the adult male had drawn 
the crows into the open on the opposite side 
of the road from that taken by the youngsters, 
and was leading them toward the ridge. Hav- 
ing but one to deal with, the crows were in 
better spirit, and closed in upon their foe from 
time to time in the most determined way, 
though only, in the event, to find that he eluded 
the encircling cordon, either by dropping be- 
low it or rising above, whenever it approached 
too near. Once in a while there would be a 
temporary single combat, as some crow out- 
stripped the rest and found itself impelled to 
cope without assistance with its buoyant, wary 
foe. On such occasions there ensued a rapid 
maneuvering for position on the part of either 


_ bird, the crow descending sometimes upon the 


hawk and striking with beak and wings, and the 
hawk meeting this assault with a sudden delve 
and mount, turning upwards as he charged his 
enemy and lunging viciously with one foot. 
In everything that suggested familiarity with 
the medium in which the field was fought the 
hawks had the advantage, as well as in the 
deadliness of their equipment; and it was only 
in that they acted on the defensive and never 
lunged except when closely pressed that they 
might rightly be considered the assaulted party. 
The Spectator could not divest himself of the 
feeling that there was really a lack of serious- 
ness in the tactics of the latest hawk, in spite 
of the odds against him, and that he was well 
aware of his ability to escape his foes when- 
ever he put forth his strength—which, indeed, 
he presently did, and was lost beyond the crest 
of the ridge. 
& 


Under similar circumstances the red-shoul- 
dered hawk rids himself of his tormentors by 
mounting rapidly in circles till he has reached 
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an altitude where the crows grow dizzy and 
are compelled to give up thechase. Itis only 
between the crows and the comparatively 
harmless broad-winged hawks, or buzzards, 
that these aerial jousts occur; for the crows 
are too well aware of the dexterity and deadli- 
ness of the swifter falcons and accipiters to 
venture knowingly within their range. 


Good Deeds 


It is announced that Herr Krupp, the cannon 
king, has set aside 1,000,c0o marks as a fund 
for the benefit of his employees. In addition 
to this, he gave on Sedan Day 100 marks to 
each of the 1,620 veterans of the war of 1870 
working for him. : 


We learn that, owing to the liberality of one 
of New York City’s capitalists, who does not 


wish his name to appear, the Institute for 


Artist-Artisans is now in a hopeful condi- 
tion, after eight years of really heroic struggle. 
An important combination with Mrs. Florence 
Cory’s School of Practical Design has taken 
place, and the school opened its eighth year 
on the 1st of October in association with Mrs. 
Cory’s establishment. Further information 
may be obtained from the manager, Mr. 
Harry Seymour Barnes, 140 West Twenty- 
third Street, New York City. 


A dispatch from Washington on October | 
says: 

The Catholic University of America to-day signal- 
ized its admission of lay students and the inaugura- 
tion of two new lay faculties by the dedication of 
the McMahon Hall of Philosophy, a magnificent 
new building, which will form the nucleus of the 
extension ot educational advantages which the Uni- 
versity willafford. Monsignor James McMahon, the 
founder of the new Hallof Philosophy, was the most 
interested and the most interesting witness of to- 
day’s exercises. Although venerable in years, he is 
hale and hearty in appearance, and looks forward to 
mune years of quiet and content in the shadow of 
the beautiful building to the erection of which he 

ve nearly his entire fortune. Monsignor McMa- 

on accumulated wealth through real-estate transac- 
tions in New YorkCity. When a young man he was 
left a small patrimony, which he invested in city 
property, and the great increase in values of real 
estate during fifty years brought him a fortune of 
more than $400,000. ‘1! never ran after real estate,”’ 
Monsignor McMahon has said; ‘it ran after me,” 
Desiring in his old age, after more than half a cen- 
tury of priesthood, to give substantial evidence of 
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his devotion to his Church. he presented the accumu- 
lations of a litetime tothe University for the erection 
of the hall dedicated to-day, retaining only a sum 
sufficient to give him the comforts of life to which 
his venerable years and active life entitle him. For 
his devotion to the Church and the education of its 
children he was recently made a member of the 
Pope's household, with the title of Monsignor. The 
McMahon Hall is 250 feet long by from 70 to 100 feet 
in depth, four stories high, throughout, with a fifth 
central story. ‘lhe building is constructed entirely 
of granite in the Romanesque style, but approaching 
closely to the classic. It was built for the accommo- 
dation of two new faculties inaugurated to-day— 
those of philosophy and science, and of the social 
sciences and law, to which lay students will be ad- 
mitted. 


Notes and Queries 


1. Please eegeees your opinion of Sheldon’s ‘* His- 
tory of the Christian Church” (Crowell & Co.) as 
to its trustworthiness. 2. Will you also give an 
opinion on Professor Flint’s new book, ** Socialism” ? 
Idoes it cover the whole field? 3. In Dr. Abbott's 
Commentary on St. John’s Gospel does he mean to 
say (p. 173) that it is to be believed that Jesus will 
come again to earth in a bodily form? 4. In Pro- 
fessor Kirkpatrick's ‘* The Divine Library of the Old 
Testament” he compares prophecy to a seed from 
which sprang the future events ; is there any warrant 
tor sucha statement? 5. Also. is there warrant for 
the statement which he makes in respect to David— 
namely, that he was the founder of the Catholic 
Church? 6. Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie gave a lecture 
some time last spring, | think it was, on ** The Prac- 
tical Use of the Ideal,” or some such title. Aretheie 
reports of that lecture available ? ‘ id 


1. Professor Sheldon’s new work is up to date and 
trustworthy. 2. See a forthcoming review in our 
columns. 3. We do not see how that meaning can 
properly be charged to his statement. 4. There are 
some prophecies which serve to bring about their own 
fulfilment. Many others have no such tendency. 
Without having the whole passage quoted before us 
we could not say how far it is correct. 5. David’s 
lyrics probably furnished the germ from which the 
world’s catholic prayer-book, the Psalter, devel- 
oped. That is as near the truth as the statement 
comes to which you refer. 6. No. 


\Will you kindly advise me as to the best complete 
modern treatise on systematic theology upon which 
a pastor can base his studies in that line? 

for one who wishes to keep on creed lines Pro- 
fessor H. B. Smith’s treatise will serve as well as 
any. But, in our judgment, the ‘‘ systematic ”’ theo- 
logians need large revision, from the fundamental 
position that Redemption is a constructive rather 
than a reconstructive work. Mulford’s ‘* Republic 
of God” is written from this point of view, and is 
the best book for one who is not irreconcilable to 
this. Jt has to be read more than once to be fully 
appreciated. Bishop Westcott told a friend of ours 
that he had read it three times. 


| am called upon frequently to speak to congre- 
gations of young men. Can you name any books 
which would be fruitful in suggestion of topics or 
lines of thought likely to be interesting and profit- 
able to such audiences? My search is not for sermons 
or elaborated articles so much as for topics to be 
treated. One’s own supply. though somewhat ample, 
may become exhausted in time. J. W. B. 

Such books as Smiles’s ‘‘ Character” and “ Seif- 
Help.’ J. Thain Davidson's * Talks with Young 
Men.”’ Munger’s **On the Threshold,’’ Mathew’s 
How to Get On in the World,” O. S. Marden’s 
Pushing to the Front,” are full of topics, as well 
as of ,ood treatment of them. We can hardly sug- 
gest any mere list of topics. 


_1. What is the prayer uttered by Charles I. of 
I°ngland just before'being beheaded? 2. Where can 


| tind birthplace, date ot birth, date ot death, of St. 


Monica? 

2. St. Monica, the mother of St. Augustine, was 
born, «ccording to tradition, of Christian parents in 
Africa about the year 332. She was married to a 
heathen of Numidia, whom she converted. Shedied 
In Cistia, at the mouth of the Tiber, in 387. The 
Noman Catholic Church keeps May 4 in. commemo- 
ration of her. The story of her life is told in McClin- 
tock and Strong’s “ Biblical Cyclopedia,’’ and, we 
presume, in all large cyclopzdias. 


" k. W. P.”’ asks for the words and music of the 
song which I inclose. | have not a copy of the 
music, and do not know where to obtain it. The 
words were written by my sister, Mrs. Baily, of 
Providence, who is not living. P. Ba 

We shall be pleased to forward the poem on receipt 
of “RK. P. W.’s”? address. Another correspondent 
says that the poem is in Bradbury’s ‘‘ Golden Cen- 
ser.”” page 28. The book was published by William 
ls. bradbury, and printed by Ivison, Phinney, Blake- 
man & Co. Biglow & Main succeeded to the busi- 
ness of W. B. Bradbury. and. we presume, can fur- 
nish a copy of the book. 


A church in Connecticut desires to replenish its 
stock of hymn-books, and finds that the book is out 
_ Of print. Possibly some other church inay have dis- 
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carded copies of the same book, and be willing to 
sellthem. If so, will such church please communi- 
cate with us through The Outlook? The_ book 
desired is ‘‘ Hymns and Songs tor Social and Sab- 
bath Worship,” edited by Roswell D. Hitchcock, 
Zacharv Eddy, and Philip Schaff, and published by 
A. D. F. Randolph & Co. It should be carefully 
distinguished from a book with the same title, pub- 
lished by the same house, in the editing of which 
Dr. Schaft had no share. = 


Under Notes and Queries ina recent issue your cor- 
respondent **‘ M? H. 5.” asks about an answer to the 
charade beginning ‘*‘I sit ona rock.’’ That charade 
was published last year in the ‘** Christian Advocate”’ 
(Methodist); and a great many guesses were made 
at ananswer. An ingenious one, very plausible, was 
that of the Rev. F. J. Shackleton, oe 58 


The hymn beginning and my burden, 
Master,” which “* H. W. M.” asks for in The Outloo 
of September 28. can be found in ‘‘ Songs of Praise 
and Prayer,’ edited bv Charles Richards, D.D., 
published by Taintor Brothers, New York, or the 
‘Sunday-School Hymnal,’’ published by A. 5S. 
Barnes & Co. 


Books Received 


AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION SOCIETY,PHILA. 
Johnson, E. H., D.D. An Outline of Systematic 
Theology; and of Ecclesiology, by Henry G. 

_ Weston, D.D. $2.50. 

Mitchell, Laisdell Niram. A Dusky Idyl. 75 cts. 
AMERICAN BOOK CO., NEW YORK 
Guerber, H. A. Myths of Northern Lands. $1.50. 
D. APPLETON & CO.. NEW YORK 
Crane. Stephen. The Red Badge of Courage. $1. 
Hotchkiss, Chauncey C. In Defiance of the King. 

ARENA PUBLISHING CO., BOSTON 
Krebs, Stanley L. Poverty’s Factory. 25 cts. 
Cc. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE 
Godard, Harlow. An Outline Study of United 
States History. 3octs. 
Wheatley, William The German Declensions 
Made Easy for Beginners. 15 cts. 
THE CENTURY CO., NEW YORK 
Lodge, Henry Cabot, and Thecedore Roosevelt. 
Hero Tales from American History. $1.50. 
Bicknell, Anna L. Life in the Tuileries under the 
Second Empire. 2 25. 
— Albert. Chris and the Wonderful Lamp. 
I So. 
The Princess Sonia. With I}lus- 
trations by Charles Dana Gibson. $1.25. 
King, Anna Eichberg. Kitwyk Stories. og i> 
Cox, Palmer. The Brownies Through the Union. 


1.50. 
Baldwin, James. The Horse Fair. $1.50. 
Brooks. Noah. Washington in Lincoln's Time. 


$1.25. 

Pyle, Howard. The Story of Jack Ballister’s For- 
tunes $2. 

Cole, Timothy. Old Dutch and Flemish Masters. 


$7 50. 
Atkinson, Philip. Electricity for eveeeen $1 So. 
Brooks, Elbridge S. A Boy of the First Empire. 


$1.50. 
Edwards, George Wharton. The Rivalries of Long 
and Short Codiac. §$r. 
Nadal, E. S. Notes of a Professional Exile. §$r. 
CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL & PUBLISHING 
SOCIETY. BOSTON 
Cumings, Elizabeth. A Happy Discipline. §1. 
Thorne, Marion. Ruth Prentice. $1.25. 
THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., NEW YORK 
Tolstoi, Lyof N. Masterand Man. 35 cts. 
Goss, Warren Lee Jack Alden. $1.50. 
DODD, MEAD & CO.. NEW YORK 
—— Margaret. Snow-Rird and the Water- 
Tiger. and Other Fairy Tales. 1.50. 
Swan, AnnieS. Fettered Yet Free. 
Tirebuck, William Edwards. Miss Grace of All 
Souls’. $1.25. 
E. P. DUTTON & CO., NEW YORK 
Pyle, Katharine. The Rabbit Witch, and Other 
Tales. $1.50. 
GINN & CO., BOSTON 
Effinger, John R., Jr. Selected Essays from Sainte- 


euve. i 
Russell, Israel C. Lakes of North America. 
bag) >> Thomas W., Jr. The Individual and the 
State. 
FRANCIS P. HARPER, NEW YORK 
se Daniel G. North American Shore Birds. 
2.50. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., NEW YORK 
Hopkins, Tighe. Ladv Bonnie's Experiment. 75 cts. 
Baldwin, Charles 5. Specimens of Prose Descrip- 

tion. 5Socts. 
Brewster, William T. Specimens of Narration. Socts. 
‘Thomas, Calvin. A Practical German Grammar. 


1.12 | 
Harris, Charles. A German Reader. §$1. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON 
Wiggin, Kate Dougias. The Village Watch-Tower. 
$1. 


HUNT & EATON, NEW YORK 

Plantz, Myra G. A Great Appointment. gocts. 

Hurlbut, Jesse L., and R. R. Doherty. Illustrative 
Notes, 1896. $1.25. 

WILBUR P. KETCHAM, NEW YORK 

Burrell, David J..D.D. The Spirit of the Age, and 
Other Sermons. $1.50. 

LEE & SHEPARD, BOSTON 

Sprague, Rev. Franklin M. The Laws of Social 
Evolution. $t. 

J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO., PHILADELPHIA _ 

Duchess. The (Mrs. Hungerford). Molly Darling, 
and Other Stories. 

MACMILLAN & CO., NEW YORK 

Barrett, Frank. A Set of Rogues. $1.50. 

Crockett,S.R. The Menof the Moss-Hags. §1.50. 

Comparetti, Domenico. Vergil in the Middle Ages. 
Translated by E. F. M. Benecke. $2.50. 

Shipton, Helen. The Herons. §$1. 

tluddilston, John H. Essentials of New Testament 

reek. 75 cts. 

Holland, Clive. My Japanese Wife. 50 cts. 

Lee, Sidney. Dictionary of National Biography, 
Vol. XLIV. Paston—Percy. $3.75. 

Dog Stories from the “Spectator.”’” With Introduc- 
tion by J. St. Loe Strachey. $1.75. 

Balzac. Honoré de. The Country Doctor (Le Meé- 
decin de Campagne). Translated by Ellen Mar- 
riage. Preface by George Saintsbury. $1.50. 

Ransome, Cyril. An Advanced History of England. 


2 25. 
Smith, Goldwin. Oxford and Her Come, $1.50. 
Wav, Arthur, and Frederick Spencer. ‘The Story of 
Roland. 40 cts. 
Winter, William. Old Shrines and Ivy. 25 cts. 
Arnold, Matthew. The Function of Criticism at the 
Present Time; and an Essay on Style by Walter 
Pater. 25 cts. 
FLEMING H. REVELL CO., NEW YORK 
Bok, Edward W. Successward. $1. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK _ 
Green, William Henry, D.D. The Higher Criticism 
of the Pentateuch. $1.50. 
Holden, Edward S., LL.D. The Mogul Emperors 
of Hindustan. $2. 
Donaldson, Henry H. The Growth of the Brain. 


$1.25. ; 

Field, ee A Little Book of Profitable Tales. 
$1.25. 

Stockton, Frank R. A Chosen Few Short Stories. 


$1.25. 
Page. Theenas Nelson. Unc’ Edinburg. A Plan- 

ae Echo. Illustrated by B. West Clinedinst. 

1.50. 
STONE & KIMBALL, CHICAGO 
Hovey, Richard. The Marriage of (;suenevere. $1.25. 
THOMAS WHITTAKER, NEW YORK 

Bartow, AnnieK. The Holly andthe Rose. j5octs. 
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Happens 


te vour boy, wash him and his 
clothes with Copco Soap. Cleans 
ever ything—can’t hurt exvything. 
Sozpn wise folk everywhere are 


using 


{ 
TRADE MARE. 


the perfect soap, because it does 
pertect work at small cost. Use 
it in the laundry, the bath— 
everywhere. All dealers sell it 
at 5 cents the cake. Made only by 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 
Chicago. New York. St. Louis. 
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The Home Club 


A Difference of Opinion 


In a recent number of The Outlook a 
mother asked mothers to tell her how to break 
her baby of sucking its thumb. We publish 
some of the answers sent in reply : 


Answer to ““H. R. R.’s” question: After trying 
various remedies, I sewed nainsook bags on to the 
sleeves of my baby’s nightgowns, and these thumb- 
less mittens cured him of the habit of sucking his 
thumb. K. &. 


Dear Outiook: A mother who has two boys (one 
eight years old and the other five) who have never 
been ill an hour, or even fretful, would say to 
R.’’ to let baby suck her thumball she wants 
to. It can do her no possible harm, and will be a 
source of perpetual comfort and good nature. 
A. R. B. 


Dear Outlook: Some one asks how a child can be 
broken of the habit or prevented from sucking its 
thumb. 

I should rather ask how a child can be taught to 
suck its thumb. 

I have had fifty years of observation and experi- 
ence ; all of my children and my grandchildren have 
sucked their thumbs without the slightest il! effect 
to either the thumb or thejmouth ; on the contrary, so 
much comfort is afforded that we are now trying to 
teach a little two-months-old baby niece to suck her 
thumb. Pray why roba child of this harmless com- 
fort? A BROOKLYN GRANDMOTHER. 


' Dear Outlook: Teli this young mother, first of all. 
not to delay another hour to do something to make 
the habit as distasteful to “‘baby”’ as it 1s to on- 
lookers. When one realizes how persistently baby’s 
hands inquire into everything that baby’s eyes light 
on, for hygienic reasons and reasons of cleanliness, 
the habit cannot too soon be broken. When my 
second baby manifested a persistent desire to suck 
his thumb, I had but *‘two and could make it do.” 
A rather plentiful rubbing with tincture of aloes, I 
think (but any disagreeab!e, harmless substance will 
do) , and careful watching to pull the straying, offend- 
ing member out of the mouth dozens of times a day, 
broke the habit by the time he was nine months old. 
Therefore, and from later experience, I say, Do some- 
thing a¢ once. For when No.4 came to me, many 
added cares had come, too. I was sick all summer, 
unable to watch and break the habit gently, unable 
nervously, too, to bear the fretting which resulted. 
So the habit grew until, in the more favorable cir- 
cumstances of No. 4’s second year of life, [ be- 
gan to struggle with the habit. 1 made a strong cot- 
ton mitten, with no thumb or fingers. and sewed it 
firmly to baby’s nightdress sleeves. But it wasa long, 
hard struggle, and this baby, now a college sopho- 
more of nineteen, remembers stealing off by himself 
to indulge unseen a habit which the mother might, 
with so much more ease to herself and him, have 
broken earlier. Again, I say, do something harmless 
and not too severe to make the habit disagreeable to 
baby now, before it is rooted too deeply. 
A MOTHER OF SEVEN YOUNG PEOPLE. 

If there is any subject that will arouse more 
earnest discussion or bring ot more divergent 
differences of opinion based upon experiences 
than the washing of flannels, it is the training 
of children. The letters published above illus- 
trate this. It is strange that we do not de- 
velop more tolerance in the face of the posi- 
tively good results that follow from systems 
and methods that differ in every particular. 

There is one principle that it seems should 
be followed in every child’s training: avoid 
teaching it any habit which it must be broken 
of, or letting it learn that which it must un- 
learn. What relation there can be between 
sucking the thumb and a good disposition is 
not clear, but if it has been followed by excel- 
lent results in a family of children and grand- 
children, it seems to have been a good habit 
for that family. 

Doubtless there will be found skeptics who 
would believe that a good inheritance and good 
digestion were the true causes of * comfort” 
observed in infancy during the thumb-sucking 


period. 


Mildew Stains 
Dear Outlook: In last week’s Outlook inquiry 


was made for something that would remove mildew 


stains. A very weak solution of oxalic acid will 
remove entirely the stains without injury to the 
fabric. First try it very weak and add to the solu- 
tion a little more of the acid till the stain disappears. 
As soon as the stain disappears rinse in cold water 
thoroughly. 


Dear Outlook: \n last week's Outlook some one 
asks for recipe for removing mildew. There is noth- 


ing better than “javelle water.” I have tried it a 


number of times, and it has never injured anything, 


apparently. 

Javelle Water.—To one pound of washing-soda 
take one-half pound of chloride of lime, dissolve in 
one gallon of soft water, put in large stone jug and 
cork tightly. When needed, the stained article must 
first be washed in suds, and, while still wet, lay the 
stained part in a deep porcelain dish, pour over it a 
sufficient quantity of the preparation to cover it, let 
it stand from five to ten minutes, then remove and 
wash 1n the usual way, though a little more rinsing 
will be needed to free the fabric from the disagree- 
able odor. We 


Dear Outlook: Under ** Home Club,” p. 436, The 
Outlook of 14th September, I find a question about 
taking out mildew stains. Soak some hours, or over 
night, in thick sour milk, wash out in cold water, and 
layin brightsun. This has never failed with simple 
mildew. If,as sometimes happens, the damp caus- 
ing mildew s¢aizs, from rust, fruit, or dirt, the milk 
will not wholly remove it. Woolens and white blan- 
kets badly mildewed are hopeless. Dyeing is the 
only remedy that I know. * 


Directions for a Sontag 


A correspondent offers to help the one 
who asks for directions how to knit a sontag. 
Will the correspondent who asked for direc- 
tions kindly send her name and address at 
once to this o*fice? 

Another correspondent sends directions : 


I inclose directions for sontag, as requested in 
Home Club department of ‘The Outlook for Septem- 
ber 14, 1895. (Mrs.) A. M.-H. 

Seven and one-half ounces worsted; five and one- 
half ot one color, and two ot other for border; small 
rubber needles. Casteight stitches. First row, knit 
two, put thread over, knit two, repeat to end ot 
needle. Second, seam acruss. ‘Third, knit two, put 
thread over, knit two, thread over, slip one, knit two, 
slip the slipped one over the two knitted ones, and 
knit two; repeatonce. Fourth, seamacross. Fifth, 
knit two, thread over, knit two (*), thread over, 
slip one; slip the slipped one over the two knitted 
ones, repeat from (*) once, then put thread over, 
and knit two; repeat once. Dothe same until you 
have been across sufficient times so you have 131 
stitches on the needle; narrow off twelve in center of 
needle for neck ; then you will have sixty stitches on 
each needle. 

Left Front. First, knit across, as on the back. 
Second, seam: seaming last three together. Third, 
knit as before. Fourth, seain, seaming last three 
together, and do so until narrowed to a point; then 
knit right front. 


Taking out Stains 
Dear Outlook: Can you tell me what will take 
stains of cod-liver oil out of sheets and bedspreads, 
and oblige 


Try benzine toremove the oil, and then wash 
in strong borax-water. 


Kindly tell me a recipe for taking stains out of 
blankets. A. 


Perhaps some of our readers will write out 
and send us the methods they have found 
successful in cleaning blankets. Fewsubjects 
present larger differences than the best way 
to wash woolens. 


Reform Recipes 

The ‘* Tomatoes 4 la Reform,” in the ‘**‘ Home 
Club” for September 14, sound very attractive served 
in old blue ware, but if it is a reform to add white 
wine to iried tomatuces I am willing to be behind the 
times. Wine gives a most delicious Havor to many 
dishes, | am willing to admit, and, with the confr 
dence in one’s own powers ot resistance which is 
common to us all, [ might think “ It is safe for me 
to use it and for my husband;”’ but, though we are 
all sure that the *‘ weaker brother” is not a near 
relation ot ours, still we never can tell when he may 
be an unexpected guest at our tables, and if he comes 
to mine I wish him to leave it cheered and strength- 
ened rather than having taken evena tiny step across 
his danger-line, S. 


A New Game 


Dear Outlook : In connection with a boys’ club 
1 made up a game similar to Go-Bang, with the ma- 
terials on hand. Somehow or other it received the 
name Corn Row. We used a Halma board and men. 
The object of the game is to get four in a row, the 
men being placed on the black squares only. At first 
this seems extremely simple, but it will soon be found 
that a great deal of skill can be employed. Two 
points should be kept in mind. Never allow two 
men to remain in a row not blocked at either end, and 
play aggressively, for as soon as you begin to play 
defensively you are easily beaten. Only two can 


play, and ten points usually make the game. I hope 
others will have as much pleasure this summer out 
of the game as we have had. R. E. H. 


A Wise Man’s Remedy 
Mental worry is more destructive of beauty 
and health than hard work. A celebrated 
physician of the last century gave this as a 
remedy: “Let the sufferer think of the per- 


- son whom he or she loves best; dwell upon 


their charms and graces ; cogitate deeply upon 
the affection they bear the one for the other.” 
This, he adds, will have a soothing effect. 


Women Editors 


The Southern papers are recording the con- 
stantly increasing numbers of women editors 
and proprietors of newspapers now in the 
South. A Northern paper, commenting on 
this fact, says: ‘“‘ A few years ago it was con- 
sidered a disgrace for a woman to earn her 
living in the South. Now it is considered 
proper for her to do so.” : 


For the Cook 


To prevent pie-juice from running out in the 
oven, make a little opening in the upper crust. 
and insert a little roll of brown paper perpen- 
dicularly. The steam will escape from it as 
from a chimney, and all the juice will be re. 
tained in the pie.—//ousewife. 


There is no mystery about 


Soap 


it is simply a clear, pure, honest 
soap for laundry and household 
use, made by the most approved 
rocesses, and being the best, it 
asthe largest sale in the world. 
It is made in a twin bar for con- 
venience sake. | 

This shows 
The Twin Bar 


Use will reveal 
The Twin Benefits : 
Lever Ltd reater co 
8ts., New York. 
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A Family Paper 


The Originals of “ Jess” and 
“ Leeby” in “ A Window in 
Thrums” 

By James. MacArthur 


On the afternoon of Friday, August 30, Mr. 
Barrie’s eldest sister was seized with a severe 
illness at the family residence, Strathview, 
Kirriemuir, and by Saturday night she had 
succumbed. On the Tuesday evening follow- 
ing, Mr. Barrie’s mother—a woman of remark- 
able gifts and noble character—died also. The 
deceased daughter attended to the home com- 
forts of her parents, and for her father and 
the other members of the family in their sud- 
den bereavement much sympathy has been 
expressed. Seldom is a private sorrow met 
with the public condolence which this sad 
event in Mr. Barrie’s home has elicited from 
the press in England. One of the most beauti- 
ful and touching of these tributes is from the 
pen of an intimate friend of the family—Dr. 
Robertson Nicoll. In it is disclosed the iden- 
tity of Jess and Leeby, in “A Window of 
Thrums,” with the deceased mother and sister 
of the author. Under “The Correspondence 
of Claudius Clear ” in the “ British Weekly ” of 
the {2th inst., Dr. Nicoll writes as follows: 


Thousands of your readers must have been think- 
ing with tender and reverent sympathy of that 
stricken home in Thrums now so desolate. ‘* The 
daughter ”’ (I quote from a paragraph in the Edin- 
burgh *“* Evening Dispatch,” written with true feel- 
ing), ‘slowly dying on her feet, nursed the mother 
till she could nurse no more; and the mother, need- 
ing no more nursing, died not knowing, perhaps 
scarcely even suspecting, that her daughter had but 
a few hours gone before her out of this world into 
the next.”” The lovely story of their lives had a 
lovely and not wholly mournfulend. It was mourn- 
fulas mortal things are, but the beauty was more 
than the sorrow, and time will make this clearer. 

I could not—and I would not if I could—write 
much of the friends now gonefrom us. lam looking 
at the portrait done by her son, not very long ago, of 
the tender mother, and in my mind is a likeness still 
more vivid. I recall the slow, wise, tender smile; I 
hear again the gentle voice recalling the past; I 
understand better than ever the strong, brave faith 
that colored every thought and word. Mrs. Barrie 
was the daughter of Saunders Ogilvy, a true father 
in God, and to the last in every distress her thoughts 
went back to him. She was full of memories of him 
and of others like him—‘‘the strong nails that keep 
the world together.”” To their belief and courage 
she added more than a woman’s tenderness. But 
what shall 1 say of the daughter—of her bright, cor- 
dial welcome, her eager face, her care of the home 
people and of every guest? I feel almost.as if I were 
desecrating a shrine in speaking, were it ever so 
little, of such as they. 

And yet a paragraph in the ‘“‘ Scotsman” gives me 
leave to say what I have never said before. It was 
there announced on authority that Mrs. Barrie and 
her daughter were the originals of Jess and Leeby in 
Window in Thrums.” 1 do not, or rather I did 
not, know this, but should rather have believed that 
no single figures stood for these wonderful pictures. 
But there are three passages in that incomparable 
book—a book which, I venture to say, will be living 
and fragrant when all the other stories of the last 
twenty years are forgotten—which I have never read 
without silently recalling the two who have passed 
to their rest. I kept thinking of them all last Friday 
—when they laid in the Kirriemuir Cemetery all of 
the beloved that death could keep: 

“*Leeby had taken Jess’s hand—a worn old hand 
that had many a time gone out in love and kindness 
when younger hands were cold. Poets have sung 
and fighting men have done great deeds for hands 
that never had such a record.” 

Andin the almost intolerably pathetic ‘‘ Dead this 
Twenty Years’’ there is this passage. I underline 
the most pregnant sentence : : 

“*T read frae the beginnin’ o’ the chapter, but when 
I come to ‘ Thou God seest me,’ I stop. Nor it's no 
’at there’s ony rebellion to the Lord in my heart noo, 
for | ken He was lookin’ doon when the cart gaed 
ower Joey, an’ He wanted to take my laddie to Him- 
se?, But juist when 1 come to’ Thou God scest me, 
/ let the Book lie in my lap, for aince a body's sure 
© that they’resureo all. Ay, ye’\\laugh. but I think, 
mebbe juist because I was his mother, ’at though 
Joey never lived.to preach in a kirk, he’s preached 
frae ‘ Thou God st me’ to me.” Mrs. Barrie’s 
happy, peaceful life knew one tragedy. 

And this about Leeby seemed to belong to one— 
only one: * From her earliest days, when she was 
still a child staggering round the garden with Jamie 
in her arms, her duty lay before her straight as the 


burying-ground road. Jess had need of her in the 


little home at the top of the brae, where God, look- 


- ing down upon her as she scrubbed and gossiped, 


and sat up all night with her ailing mother, and 
never missed the prayer-meeting, and adored the 
minister, did not perhaps think her the least of his 
handmaids. Her years were less than thirty when 
he took her away, but she had few days that were 
altogether dark. Those who bring sunshine to the 
lives of others cannot keep it from themselves.” 
Another friend has departed this week—a brave, 
gentle, faithful woman, worthy to be named and 
thought of with the others. What should a man be 
who has known in his little circle s0 many “ sweet, 
untarnished souls” now gone back to God, and who 
has lived so many years without any near experience 
of human treachery or baseness? How strong his 
faith should be in human goodness and divine love ! 


Capacity for Idleness 


I have never found a man, says the writer 
of “ The Point of View” in “ Scribner’s Mag- 
azine,” wholesome and lovable to the core, 
who had not somewhere in his composition 
a capacity for wide and smiling idleness. 
For your over-busy person needs be of neces- 
sity a coward or an egotist. Either he permits 
himself to be whipped by Life into a nervous 
and flinching energy, because he is not strong 
enough and courageous enough to offer the 
necessary resistance, or else he is of that class 
of self-appointed heroes who have a taste for 
being at the front and who find no privilege 
of exemption halt so dear as the opportunity 
for self-expression that comes with participa- 
tion. A great deal of unnecessary work, such 
as Congresses for Discussions, and Societies 
for Advancements, and fv-de-siécle literature, 
gets itself done in this way and by these per- 
sons, not because the world is in any way 
benefited by such performances, but simply 
because the performers are not able to efface 
themselves and their opinions. One longs at 
last for the cool presence of the idler, to 
whom “life is for itself, and not for a specta- 
cle,” and who has no feeling of uneasy resent- 
ment that there is not provided a desperate 
situation for him to redeem. I do not believe 
that Shakespeare ever thought the better of 
himself, except perhaps before Anne Hatha- 
way and his debtors, for having written the 
sonnets, nor am [I uncomfortable in the opinion 
that Shakespeare's peers have lived and died 
so blessed by Fortune and a high indifference 
as to be under no temptation to coin their 
gold and barter it for a world’s consideration. 
For in the richest nature its activities distill 
back into itself, and thereby is knowledge for- 
tified into wisdom, and both ripen into char- 
acter. Happy and thrice happy is the man 
whose life to him a kingdom is, and who is of 
the royal blood to sit down and enjoy it. 


Look Carefully 


when buying silver polish either 
at the store or your own door; see 


is on the box and also the figure 

of awoman cleaning silver, printed 

IN RED. None other is genuine. 

We do not employ Ifind s 
Peddlers or agents. fer teal 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York. 


The inventor of the term 


Beef Tea 


was the great chemist, 
Baron Justus von Liebig, 


who allowed his signature and 
endorsemc nt to be used only by 


Liebig 
COMPANY’S 


Extract of Beef 
00000 


9900000640 


THAT PLATE 


Two Mince Pies, equal to our- 
Grandmother’s, from each pack- 
age of None-Such Mince Meat, 
without the worry and work. For 
sale by all Grocers. : 


MERRELL-SOULE CO., 


Svracuse, N. Y. 


HEALTH 
HE REST 


T\LMA 


MA, MICHIGAN. 
There are so many reasons why 
THE ALMA is the ideal resort for in- 
valid or tourist that to put them 
before the public properly, a hand- 4 
somely illustrated book has been 
prepared which is sent free to any 
address. It tells the whole story of 
this charming place in a truthful 
and convincing way showiny its 
y many advantages and superiorities. 
The Alma Sanitarium Co., 
Alma, Mich. 


Special discount to clergymen, teachers, and their 
families. 
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Recreation Department 


The Outlook 


— for planning a vacation or a Trip 


urs 


in any part of the world, will be sent on request, 
without charge, to any Outlook reader. 
Recreation Department, The Outlook, 13 Astor Place, N. ¥. 


here in the world; printed information, + 
concerning any 77 ransportation Line, any 
any Hotel, or any Pleasure or Health Resort 


** Exposition Flyer” to Atlanta 

*” The Pennsylvania Railroad Company has placed 
in service a 24-hour 20-minute “‘ Exposition flyer,” 
leaving New York at 11 A.M., arriving at Atlanta 
10:20 A.M. next day. There is a through sleeping- 
car on this train between New York ard Atlanta 
via Washington and the Southern Railway, with 
coaches to Washington connecting with Pullman 
sleeping-cars and vestibule coaches between Wash- 
ington and Atlanta. 


TRAVELERS’ R. R. GUIDE Formerly, 


R. R. Maps and Time-Tables. Seerqentr Indexed. 
Montilycas cents. 24 Park Place, 


TOURS AND TRAVEL 


‘¢ SEA ROUTE TO SAN FRANCISCO ’’ 
A Trip for 
HEALTH, REST, 
and PLEASURE 


passing within viewof 
« uba. crossing the 
historic Isthmus of 
Panama, and call- 
ing cm ten Pacific ports 
of ntra mer- 
ica ani Mexico, 
with opportunity, to 
visit these Spanish- 

merican countries. 
The educational ad- 
vantages of this trip, 
in addition to the 
pleasures of the jour- 
ists repeat the voyage year after vear. Y-DAY 
TRIP FO R #12 EXCURSION, #216. All 
expenses have superior accommo- 


- dations and leave New York every ten days. For full 


particulars address 


STAMFORD P 
COLUMBIAN LINE ERRON & Co. 
35 Broadway, Pier 57, foot W. ek. N. R., New York. 


COOK’S TOURS 


ESTABLISHED 1841 


HOLY LAND TOURS 


All Traveling Expenses Included 


Partics under Personal Escort will leave New York 
Nov. 6 per 5.5. Augusta Victoria. A Special Tour spend- 
ing Christmas at Jerusalem and Bethlehem. 
Jan. 8 er S.S. Normannia; Jan. 22 per S.S. Kaiser W Wil- 
helm II: Feb. 12 per S.S. Feb. 19 per S.5. 
Normannia: Feb. 29 per S.S. 

Fares range from ®675 to ‘er ‘225. Illustrated de- 
scriptive pamphlet free on application. 


COOK’S NILE STEAMERS 


will leave Cairo 
Rameses [I]......Nov. 12 | Rameses III...... Dec. 
Rameses Great.... Nov. 26 | Rameses Great... . Dec. 24 
and weekly thereafter. 
and Special Steamers, for private parties. 
ot Tours, Season 1896, on application. 
Os. COOK & Seon, New York. 261 and 1225 
Boston, 332 Washington St. : Philadelphia. 
Chestnut St.; Chicago, 234 South Clark St. 
ficial Ticket Agents for all’ 


Trunk Lines. 


DE POTTER'S 
T ORIENTAL EXCURSION 
fo the Mediterranean, 


gypt, Palestine, Turkey, 


Greece, letc., will sail Jan. 

LS, under Dr. De Potter’s personal escort. 

Kiab ished 1879. All first-class. Program free. Also, 
fine to fors and summer, 1806. 
E POTTE 1122 Broadway, N. Y. 


Grand Winter Excursion 
TO THE MEDITERRANEAN AND ORIENT, 


BY THE TWIN Sc REW EXPRESS 
FRENCH MAIL STEAMER 


LA TOURAINE. 


From New York February 4, 1896, to Penta Deigada, 
Lisbon, Gibraltar, Algiers, Bleerta (Tunis by rail), Malta, 
the Pirzeus (Athens), Alexandria (Cairo). Port Said, Jaffa 
( Jerusalem), Beyrout (Damascus), Smyrna, Constanti- 
nople, Messina, Palermo, Naples ‘ Rome by rail), Ville- 
tranche, Marseilles, Palma (Balearic Islands), Malaga, 

Gibraltar (Tangiers). 

Duration of round trip, about two months. 

Price of passage, round trip. $520, $620, $720, and up- 
ward, according to accommodations. For further partic- 
ulars apply be. FORGET, Gen. Agent, 3 Bowling 
(sreen N 


ALLORY LUN ES.— From New 
York. ADE LIGHTFUL BY SEA to the 
Pass of TEXAS—GEORGIA—FLORIDA. Through 
tickets, Single and return, to all points in 
rado, Utah, Arizona, California, exico 
and Florida, Our 64-page *‘ Satchel Handbosk 
free. C. H. Matiory & Co., Pier 20, E. R., N. Y. 


Tours and Travel 


New Jersey 


Raymond & Whitcomb 
Tours 


‘ 
4 
> CoA 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES =e 


A WINTER IN CALIFORNIA 


Special trains of magnificent vestibuled sleeping 
and dining cars will leave New York at frequent 
intervals tor California. The tickets cover every 
expense of travel both ways, and give the holder 
entire freedom of movement on the Pacific Coast 
and for the return trip. They may be used return- 
ing on any regular train until July, 1896, or on 
our own special vestibuled trains with personal 
escort. Choice of routes for the outward and 
return trip. These tours are intended principally 
for those who wish to travel in the most comfort- 
able manner. 

Tours to Atlanta Exposition, Florida, Cuba, 
Mexico, the Rocky Mountains, ‘the Yellowstone 
National Park, Yosemite Valley. Hawaiian Islands, 
Japan, China, Europe, including Russia, etc., 
etc., in seaso 

independent Railroad and Steamship tickets to 
all points. 

Send for descriptive book mentioning particular 
information desired. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB 


LINCOLN BUILDING 
31 Bast 14th St., Cor. Union Sq., West, New York 


FOREIGN HOTELS 


England 


CHESTER, ENGLAND 


First-Class Hotel, connected with the General Rail- 
way by covered Way. Lift: H.T. GOULD, Manager. 


HOTELS AND RESORTS 
Colorado 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo.: The Antlers 


Illustrated book, describing S Springs, sent on 
request by NE + 


CREST GREENWICH, CT. 


Especially adapted for nervous diseases ; 
attractions. H. M. HITCHCOCK, M.D 


District of Columbia 


ASHINGTON, D. C.—Transient and Permanent 

Board. Square from Executive Mansion, Art Gal- 

lew, State. War, and Navy and cable to all points. 
Terms, $1.50 to $2. 50 per Mrs. MASON, 1706 F St. 


Georgia 


Atlanta Exposition 


ATLANTA UNIVERSITY will entertain visitors. 
Lodging 50 and 75 cents. Meals 35 cents. Con- 
venient to electric and steam cars to Exposition 
Grounds. Write for circular to 

President HORACE BUMSTEAD, Atlanta, Ga. 


Minnesota 


THE HAMPSHIRE ARMS 


A fire-proof hotel. just outside the business district. 
Fourth Ave., So., & 9th St.. MINNEAPOLIS 


Galen Hall—A Sanatorium 


With all the conveniences of a first-class, quiet hotel. 
Elevator, “pe heat, open-grate fires. assage, elec- 
tricity, baths, e Table unexcelled. Open all the me 
Address Dr WM. HH. BULL. Atiantic City, N. J. 


The BRENTFORD 


Cor. Madison Ave. and Sixth St., LAKEWOOD, N.S. 
Now open. Address Miss A. M. MYERS. 


Laurel House 
of Lakewood 


NOW OPEN 


DAVID B. PLUMER, Manager, 
5 Lakewood, New Jersey 


New York City 


Hote! St. Andrew 


(2d St. and Grand Boulevard, N. Y. 
Now OPEN. 

A DELIGHTFUL CITY HOTEL RESIDENCE 
FOR FAMILIES. Thoroughly fireproof; built in the 
latest most approved style. TRALLY SIT 

ED IN T MIDST OF THE GREAT PARKS, 
Street being a Parkway connecting Central 
Riverside Parks. In touch with all Snyper of the Cit “TH 
means of the elevated, Vat tives. HE 
AND ‘SE HEST 


CUISI 
DAVIS & Managers. 


ST. DENIS 
HOTEL 


Broadway and Eleventh St. 
Opp. Grace Church, NEW YORK 


The most centrally located hotel in the city, con- 
ducted on the European plan, at moderate prices. 
Recently enlarged by a new and handsome addition 
that doubles its former capacity. The new Dining- 
Room is one of the finest —, of Colonial 
Decoration in this country. ILLIAM TAYLOR. 


New York 
The Jackson Sanatorium 
DANSVILLE, 
New York 
Established in 1858. 
A delightful home for 


health and rest. seekers. 
Personal care of ex- 
perienced _ physicians. 
Main building tre 
proof. For. ilkestrated 
address 


j. Arthur Jackson, 
Sec retary. 


Dr. Strong's Sanitarium 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


For heaith or pleasure. The appointments of a first- 
class Hotel. Elevator, electric bells, steam, sun-parlor, 
and promenade on the roof. Suites of rooms with baths. 
Massage, Electricity, all baths and health a pliances. 
New Turkish, Russian, and Natural ar ar ur-water 

ths. Lawn-Tennis, Croquet, etc. Open all the year. 
Send for illustrated circular. 


Pennsylvania 


Grand View Sanitarium 


WERNERSVILLE, PA. 


Soeeiny adapted for a fall and winter Sanitarium. 
homelike house. A mild, dry climate, remarkably oor 
from the extremes of cold and severe storms. _New cir- 
cularof . Drs. WENRI CH & DEPPEN. 
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Pennsylvania 


WALTER'S SANITARIUM 


Walter’s Park, Wernersville, Pa. 


In the mountains of Pennsylvania, only 2 hours 
from Recs pry ; 44% hours from New York. The 
most beautiful of locations ; no malaria, mosquitoes, 
or dew ; air, water, and scenery unexcelled in Europe 
or America ; buildings ot mountain granite ; electric 
lights and bells; hydraulic elevator; steam heat 
and open grates; sun parlor; livery ; dairy ; ; baths; 
massage ; Swedish movements ; electricity ; oxygen ; 

hysicians of 25 years’ experience ; billiards, pool, 
awn-tennis, bowling, croquet. Circulars free. 

Be sure to address correctly, WALTER’S, always 


WALTER’S SANITARIUM 


Walter’s Park, or Wernersville, Pa. , 


EDUCATIONAL 


New York City 


Massachusetts 


SCHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Oldest and we known in U.S. 
Established 1855. East 14th Street, N. Y. 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls 
RIVERSIDE DRIVE 
85th and 86th Streets, New York 


EACHERS COLLEGE Heights New 


York (120th St., West).—Professional training for 

general teachers ‘and specialists: Manual training, 

science, kindergarten, English, form, et and 
color, history of art, domestic science, general pedagogy. 
Degrees given_by Columbia Co! ege to both sexes. 
( irculars of Information. Teachers College 
Bulletin.”” WALTER L. HERVEY, President. 


COLLEGIATE SCHOO 


3 
Boys for Scientific School, 1034 for 
Business department. Well-equipped Gym- 
nasium. Reopens October rst. 

L. C. MyGattT, Head Master. 


241-243 WEST SEVENTY-SEVENTH ST.,N.Y. 


South Carolina 


LAND OF THE PINES 
AIKEN, S. C. 


Dryest climate east of the 
Rocky Mts. Golf, Fox-Hunting, 
and Polo. Plenty of sunshine. 
Average temperature, 52°. 


HIGHLAND PARK 
HOTEL 


Renovated and refurnished, opens under new 
management Dec. 1,1895. For rates and illus- 
trated booklet write PRIEST & EAGER, Managers 


PINE FOREST INN 


SUMMERVILLE, S.C. 
Opens November 1, 1895 
A FIRST-CLASS WINTER RESORT 

In every respect. Electric lights, elevators, and all other 
modern improvements for comfort, con and 
pleasure. LIMATE UNSURPASSED. 
Situated on the South Carolina and Georgia Railway 
twenty-two miles from S. 

For terms and circul ars addre 

W. G. LE HEW, Manager, SUMMERVILLE, 
F. W. WAGENER & CO. , Proprietors, Charleston, Sf. 


Sterling 


Silver Inlaid 
SPOONS AND FORKS 


are guaranteed for 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 


The Holmes & Edwards Silver Co., 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


Patented. 

Salesrooms, 2 Maiden Lane (second door from Broad- 

_ Way,)N.Y. A complete line of Solid Silver, Novelties 
and plate to be seen. 


Each article stamped on the back 
E. STERLING INLAID EE. 


DEAFNESS 


and Head Noises ‘Fellev. ed by using 
Wilson’s Common Sense Ear Drums. 
New scientific invention; different 
from all other devices. The ‘only safe, 
simple, comfortable and invisible 
Ear Drum inthe world. Helps where 
medical skill fails. No wire orstring 
attachment. Write for pamphlet. 
1 rust Bldg. ulsville, Ky. 
Offices: 1122 Broadway, New York. 


MISS M. E. RAYSON, B.A. 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Opens October ist. Small 
classes. College preparation. arding and day pupils. 
176 West 75th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Mrs. M. F. WALTON 


Will reopen Oct. 1oth Primary and Kisii 
KINDERGARTEN TRAINING-CLASS 


43 West 47th St., New York 


MISS WHITON AND MISS BANGS 


—English and Classical School. Native teachers in 
Modern Languages. Certificate admits to Smith. Vassar, 
and Wellesley. Special care in home and school given 
to Zttle girls. Gymnasium. 


California 


College courses leading to degrees of B.A., B.L., 
B.S. Degrees recognized by of California 

and other on graduate schools irty-five miles 

from Los Ange An Academic course. Preparatory 
school pre a ie all institutions connected with the 

College. Address C. G. BALDWIN, President. 


Connecticut 


ARIEN, CONN.—PRIVATE HOME AND 
School for Feeble-Minded Youth. offers 
every facility for care, education, and : with the 
advantapee of a 2 pleasant cou country hom 
Med. Supt., formerly 
for Feeble-Minde d, London g. 
. LILA KINDRED, Princi 


AIRFIELD ACADEMY.—HOME SCHOOL 

FOR BOysS. Fits for business or college, Genuine 

wry individual teaching ; healthful; somiles from New 
FrRAncis H. Brewer, A.M., Prin., Fairfield, Ct. 


WOODSIDE SEMINARY 
HARTFORD. CONN. 


Reopens Sept. 26th, 1895. 
Miss SARA J. SMITH, Principal. 


Illinois 


KENILWORTH HALL Boarding and Day 


fifteen miles from Chicago, on the North Shore. Gradu- 
ating and College Pre aratory courses. Thorough in- 
struction; modern buildin saentanee home. $650.00. 
For illustrated catalogue addres 

Mrs. MARY KEYVE BABCOCK, Kenilworth, Ill. 


Massachusetts 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
3 Park St., Boston 
Native language teachers a specialty. 


The Leading Conservatory of America 

CaRL FAgLTEN, Director. 
Founded in 1853 by 
E. Tourjée- 


Send for Prospectus 


Lowell, Mass. 


ROGERS HALL 


A Boarding and Day School for Girls. Strongly in- 


dorsed by Gov. Greenhalge, Rev. George Batchelor, 


Archdeacon Chambré, Mr. George I. Aldrich, and 


others. Apply 
Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, Principal. 


Springfield, Wir. and Mrs. John McDuffie’s 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Formerly Miss Howard’s. 
All grades. Illustrated Catalogue. 


New Jersey 


For Young Ladies.—Country. 


HE MISSES HICKOCK’S SCHOOL FOR 

GIRLS, Morristown, N.J.—Closely connected 

with New York City College Preparatory and Academic 

courses; exceptional opportunities in the Languages, 
Music, and Art. Refers to prominent educators. 


BEST EDUCATION AND DISCIPLINE 


WITH 


HOME CARE AND COMFORT 

12 boarding pupils; resident French and music-teach- 
ers. College preparation, 14 miles from New York; 
city advantages. 
SPECIAL SUCCESS WITH DELICATE GIRLS 

Send for catalogue. 
MRS. J. V. N. DORR, 

Mountain Station, ORANGE, N. J. 


PENNINGTON (N. J.) SEMINARY 


Convenient to New York, Philad’a, Balt., and Wash’n. 
Both sexes. 56th year. Healthful. 18 teach- 
ers, 12 courses. Cost moderate. For beautifully iilus- 
trated catalogue address 

THOMAS HANLON, D.D., President. 


LAINFIELD, N.J.—Rockview Home School ; 
girls and boys. 4 to 12 years, receive refined Chris- 
tian home influence ; thorough instruction in kindergar- 
ten, healthi and intermediate departments for 
number; healthful and central location: reopens Sept. 
18th. $300.00. The Misses PECK, Principals. 


New Jersey, Summit. 
The Kent Place School for Gute 


All departments. a es of New York. 
comforts for boa Principal, Miss Watts, 


ng 
late of The Camb Bridge Schaal. The Summit School Cie. 


Hamilton W. Mabie, President. 


New York 


ROCKLAND COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 
NYACK-ON-HUDSON, near N. Y. 

A High-<rems © School for Boys and Young Men; $300 

only; home arra mgemnante throughout. Our stable of 

horses and ponies for recreation is an attraction. It will 


to send for on catalo 
i Capt. J. WILSON, A.M., Principal. 


RIVERVIEW ACADEMY 


6oth year. Prepares thoroughly for College, the Gov- 
ernment Academies, and Business. U. S. Army officer 

detailed at Riverview by Secretary of War 

JosePu B. A.M., Principal, N.Y. 


HOME SCHOOL—Second year. Op for 
two young ladies wishing earnest stu 

tion for college by experienced teacher. Coleus reference. 

Address Mrs. C., 36 Hooker Ave., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Pennsylvania 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE ®®*N, MAWR, 


A college for women. Offers ialiasiniiams "oad grad- 


uate instruction. Awards annually two Fel- 
$200 to $300), and nine_Resident Graduate Followships 
(value $00} in Greek, Latin, English, German, and Teu- 
tonic Philo ogy Romance Languages, History or Politi- 
cal Science, ain hemist poe Biology. Com- 
petition open till "oP u dergraduate and 
graduate courses in these in 
and Physics. Courses in Archzology and Geology, an 
graduate courses in Semitic Languages. For general 
programme or graduate pamphlet, address as above. 


Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WALNUT LANE SCHOOL 


Boarding and Day School for girls. 39th year opens Sept. 

25th. Academical and college preparatory courses. For 

circular address Mrs. THEODORA B. RICHARDS, Principal. 
Miss SARA Loutse Tracy, A.M., Associate Principal. 


LINDEN HALL SEMINARY founded 1704. 


tractive, healthy location. Watchful care 
scholar. Girls of any age received at anytime. Prepares 
for college. $250. For — es 
apply to C. B. SHULTz, Prin Lititz, Lanc. C 


Prepara- 
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The Yale Divinity School 


Professor Samuel Harris, D.D., LL.D., has 
‘resigned the chair of Systematic Theology in 
the Divinity School of Yale University, and 
the Rev. George E. Day, D.D., that of Dean, 
both after a longer period of usefulness than 
falls to the lot of many men. 

Dr. George E. Day was born at Pittsfield, 
Mass., March 19, 1815, and graduated at Yale 
College in 1833. He served as Assistant In- 
structor of Sacred Literature at Yale Theo- 
‘logical Seminary from 1838 to 1840. He was 
ordained in 1840, and was pastor of the Con- 
gregational church at Marlboro’, Mass., from 
1840 to 1847, and of the Edwards Church, 
Northampton, from 1848 to1851. From that 
time until 1866 he was Professor of Biblical 
Literature in Lane Theological Seminary, 
when he became Professor of the Elebrew Lan- 
guage and Literature and Biblical Theology in 
the Yale Divinity School. Dr. Day filled this 
chair for twenty-five years, until 1891. He has 
been Dean of the School since 1888. 

When Dr. Day returned.to Yale in 1866 
there were but seventeen students, and the 
School was in the very depleted and uncertain 
condition which followed upon the death of 
Dr. Taylor in 1858. The present buildings 
and endownients were in large measure the 


result of Dr. Day’s untiring labors. He has 


from the first had care of the Lowell Mason 
Library of Church Music; and the large library 
of Foreign Missions, of about 5,000 volumes, 
one of the two largest missionary libraries in 
the world, was collected under Dr. Day’s man- 
agement. 

Besides his great work at Yale, he has ren- 
dered varied and valuable service to the theo- 
logical world at large. He was a member of 
the American Revision Committee, and served 
as its Secretary throughout its work. In ac- 
cepting his resignation the Corporation of 
Yale University presented him with a written 
testimonial expressing gratitude for his service 
and conferred upon him the title of Professor. 
Emeritus. A deeply spiritual as well as a 
scholarly man, Dr. Day has in many ways en- 
deared himself to all who have profited by his 
influence and teaching. 

Professor Samuel Harris was born June 14, 
1814, in East Machias, Me., and graduated 
at Bowdoin College in 1833. He served as 
Principal of Limerick and Washington Acad- 
emies, being one year at each, and then studied 
theology at Andover from 1835 to 1838. He 
was again Principal of Washington Academy 
from 1838 to 1841. The ten years following 
he was pastor of the Congregational church 
at Conway, Mass., and of the South Church, 
Pittsfield, from 1851 to 1855. He then be- 
came Professor of Systematic Theology at 
Bangor Seminary, where he remained until 
1867, when he became President of Bowdoin 
College, filling also the chair of Mental and 
Moral Philosophy. In 1871 he came to Yale 
as Dwight Professor of Systematic Theology, 
which position he now resigns after twenty- 
four years of service. 

The University has also conferred on Pro- 
fessor Harris the title of Professor Emeritus, 
and he will continue during the coming year 


_ to lecture to the Junior class on Philosophy. 


Three members of the present Yale Faculty, 
Professors Stevens, Brastow, and Porter, re- 
ceived their theological training under him. 
Professor Harris has been a continuous con- 
tributor to theological literature, and two of 


- his published works, “ The Philosophical Basis 


of Theism” and “The Self-Revelation of 
God,” stand among the highest of works of 
their kind. He is now engaged on two com- 
panion volumes, the first of which will prob- 
ably be issued some time during this year. 
Professor Harris is a grand old man, and, 
although in his eighty-second year, is as vigor- 
ous aS a young man, and frequently walked 
ten or twelve miles at a time during the past 


“summer. 


Professor George B. Stevens, D.D., has 
been elected to the chair of Systematic The- 
ology, and delivered the opening address of 
the Divinity School October 1, his subject 
being “The Scientific Spirit in Theology.” 
Professor Stevens is forty-one years of age, a 
graduate of the University of Rochester in 
1877, and of Yale Divinity School in 1880. 
‘He received the degree of D.D. from the Uni- 


versity of Jena in 1886. He served as pastor 
of the First Congregational Church in Buffalo 
from 1880 to 1882, and then of the First Pres- 
byterian Church, Watertown, N. Y., until 1886, 
when he was called to the chair of New Tes- 
tament Greek at Yale, which he has filled up 
to the present time. 

Professor Stevens’s books on the Pauline 
and Johannine theology and his “ Doctrine 
and Life” have attracted recent attention. 
He is a broad but cautious man of the mod- 
ern school, and enters upon his present work 
with fine qualifications and with the confidence 
of both Faculty and students. 

Professor George P. Fisher has been elected 
Dean, and President Timothy Dwight takes 
the chair of New Testament Greek for the 
coming year. C. S. M. 


An Insult 


The London “Spectator ” quotes from the 
“Westminster Gazette” a delightful story 
told by one of the speakers at the meeting of 
the Catholic Truth Society held in Bristol on 
Tuesday. A pious Catholic once visited 
Westminster Abbey. Withdrawing into a 
quiet corner to pursue his private devotions, 
he was summoned in stentorian tones to come 
and view the royal tombs and chapels. “ But 
I have seen the royal tombs,” politely rejoined 
the stranger; “I only wish tosay my prayers.” 
—‘ Prayers is over.” Still, I suppose there 
can be no objection to my saying my prayers 
quietly here,” mildly pleaded the stranger.— 
“No objection, sir?” said the irate verger; 
“why, it would be an zvsu/¢ to the Dean and 
Chapter!” This is worthy of Sydney Smith, 
and distinctly better than the older form of 
the legend in which the verger sternly declares 
that “no fancy prayers are allowed here !” 


—The late Lord Selborne, twice Lord Chan- 
cellor of Great Britain, was both a great law- 
yer and a great churchman. He has left his 
mark on the administration of justice in the 
Judicature Act, which remodeled the entire 
judicial systemof England. ‘To Americans he 
was perhaps best known as the leading coun- 
sel for Great Britain in the Alabama arbitra- 
tion at Geneva. His moderation was the more 
conspicuous beside the vehement partisanship 
of Sir Alexander Cockburn. Personally Lord 
Selborne was a model gentleman. His man- 
ner was of the old school, elaborate in his 
courtesy, but always sedate, gentle, and beauti- 
ful. 


We would like 
for every read- 
er of the OUTLOOK to 
feel that whenever 


see our catalogue and 
samples before order- 
ing. We always have 
the very latest styles 
and the newest hab 
rics. Nothing isshown 
in our line unlesss we | 
can warrant it to be 


tion of fit and finish ; 
We pay all expreas 
charges. Our prices 
are always the low- 
est at which reliable 
goods can be sold. 

New designs 
in Tailor - Made 
Suits for Fall 
and Winter wear 
$12.50 up. 

Separate Skirts, lined throughout, extremely 
full and in the latest cut, $10.50 com 

Stylish Jackets, in exclusive designs, $6 up. 

Cloth Capes, both single and double, $5 up. 

Plush Capes, stylish and dressy, $10 up. 

Fur Capes, in reliable qualities, $10 up. 

Ulsters, Plush Jackets, etc. 2 

Write to-day for our new Winter Catalogue. We will send it 
to you, together with a 48-inch tape measure, new measuremeat 
diagram, and more than 

SEVENTY SAMPLES 

of materials from which we make our garments to select from, 
on receipt of four cents postage. Our samples include a full line 
of materials for Tailor-made Suits in the stylish rough effects, 
beautiful new Mixtures, Cheviots, Broad Cloths, and all the 
newest Suitings ; we also include an assortment of Cloakings such 
as Bouclés, Chinchillas, Beavers, Kerseys, and a choice line of 
Plushes ; also, an assortment of Fur samples. You may select 
any style and we will make it to order for you from any of our 
materials. We also sell Suitings, Cloakings and Plushes by 
yard, Please mention THE OUTLOOK when you write. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
152 and 154 West 23rd St., New York. 


HOUSE FURNISHING 


COOKING UTENSILS, CUTLERY, 
CROCKERY, FINE CHINA AND GLASS, 
EDDY REFRIGERATORS. 


, 130 and 132 West 42d St., N. Y. 


BROADWAY e 
9th.& 1OthSts. 
FOURTH AVE. 


Successors To AT.Stewarr & Co. 


BROADWAY 


FOURTH AVE. 


A BUG-STUNG PEAR 


may seem ripe out of season, but “pear time” zs when the 


perfect fruct rs ready. 


We count zt better for you, more helpful, 


more satisfying, to show the special Fall and Winter goods, the 
vith Novelty things and Exclusives when their season ts at hand. 


is here now. 


The things are here now. The store ts overfiow- 


ing with the richest, fullest stocks we ever had, and a dollar will 
veach further in them than ever before. | 


$250,000 WORTH OF SILKS 

We count the Fall trade as starting with Monday 
morning, and here is the grandest gathering of new 
and exclusive Silks we ever had. The values are 
simply astounding to those who know what Silk 
prices have been heretofore. 

Striped and brocaded Swiss Taftetas, at 58c ; bet- 

ter and larger lines, 68, 75, and 88c. 
350 pieces 21 and 22 in. Fancy Taffeta Glace and 


Chameleon, light and dark combines, including 


checks and plaids, imported to bring $1.25, may 
go at 95c. 

New Evening Silks, shown under a strong electric 

light, are $1, $1.25, and $1.50. 

BLACK SILKS of the most reliable kinds only, 
shown in the most perfect, soft daylight that hides 
nothing. 

50 pieces of black brocade and plain Gros Grain, 

regularly 95c, at 75c. 

22 in. satin figured Brocades, usually $1.25, all new 

designs, at 95c. 
Black Satin Brocades, every new style, large and 


small designs, direct from our Lyons house, 
three special lots, at $1.25, $1.65, and $2.50. 
VELVETS.—If there was every shade in the lot 


the price would be $1.50, we say 85c. There are 


very special values, too, in all-black Silk Velvets and 
Velours for capes. 
Rotunda 


DRESS GOODS 


Not a day but there are fresh flights of Dress 
Goods beauties to those long Rotunda counters. 
Plain stuffs, novelty stuffs, and a wonderful assort- 
ment of the more extravagant weaves. France, 
England, Germany, every source of. Dress Goods 
richness, exclusiveness, and excellence has been 


‘drawn upon. Among the very choicest are charming 


effects in tufted Vigone, Crepon, Soyeusel, Fan- 
taisie, Boucle, Etoffe Caniche, and Scotch mixed 
Suitings at $2.50 to $5 50 yd. 

No end of the colored Dress Goods at lower 
prices. Marvelous values at 50, 75c, $1, $1.25, and 
$1.50. 
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Distasteful 


\ to every wom- 
an——washday 
Azyand house-clean- 


time 
s— with 


their grim 
attendants ; 
“aching 
back,” “low 
spirits,’ “tired to death,” 
‘‘worn out,” “out of sorts.” 
Why don’t you get rid of these 
things? Use Pearline. There 
are directions on each pack- 
age that will show you the 
latest, safest, quickest, and 
best ways of washing. The 
wonderful success of Pearline 
(used by millions) alone ought 
to move you to tryit. A trial 
mean. continued use. 472 


Millions" Rearline. 


stable 


AUTUMN STYLES. 
Dress Fabrics 


finglish and Scotch 
Mixed Surtings, 
Diagonals, Serges. 


Hrench Boucles, 
Bourettes, Jacquards, 


Tufted Vigognes. 


Mohairs 


Scotth Wool Tartans, 
French Fancy Plaids, 
Cashmeres, Crepes, 


Crepons, Silk & Wool Fabrics, 
White and Light Colors 


for evening wear. 


K 19th ot. 


NEW YORK 


FLAVOR CUDAHY'S REX BRAND 
EXTRACT OF BEEF 

inakes delicious flavor for Soups, etc, Send 4c. for Book and 

Sample. The Cudahy Pharu.aceutical Co., South Omaha, Neb. 


PISO’S CURE FOR 
wis GURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 
Good. 


Best Cough Syrup. Tastes 
us in time. Sold by druggists. 


“CONSUMPTION 


Bits of Fun 


The twelve Apostles would have a hard time 
getting into a Fifth Avenue church unless they 
could make some arrangements with a tailor. 
—7Zexas Siflings. 

After a discharge of large revolvers, which 
filled the passengers with terror and the air 
with noise and the smell of powder, the train- 
robbers proceeded to forcibly empty the pock- 
ets of their victims. The porter looked on. 
“ How crude!” was his sole comment.—C77- 
cinnatt Enquirer. 

William M. Evarts was going up once in 
the elevator at the State Department, which 
was loaded with applicants for ministerships 
and consulships. ‘Turning toa friend who ac- 
companied him, Mr. Evarts said: “ This is the 
largest collection for foreign missions that I 
have seen taken up for some time!”—7Zze 
United Presbyterian. 

A young doctor commencing practice had 
among his first patients an uncommonly un- 
clean infant brought to his office in the arms 
of a mother whose face showed the same ab- 


-horrence of soap. Looking down upon the 


child for a moment, he solemnly remarked : 
“It seems to be suffering from hydropathic- 
hydrophobia.” ‘Oh, doctor, is it so bad as 
that ?” cried the mother. ‘“ That’s a big sick- 
ness for such a mite. Whatever shaliI do for 
the child!” Wash its face, madam; the dis- 
ease will go off with the dirt.” “*‘ Wash its face 
—wash its face, indeed !” exclaimed the matron, 
losing her temper. “ What next, I’d like to 
know?” “Wash your own, madam—wash 
your own.” —.Scottish-A merican. 


Buffalo’s Municipal Potato-Patch 


“Then the municipal potato-patch scheme 
has been a success ?” asked a reporter of the 
Buffalo “ Express ” of Mayor Jewett. 

“Well, I should say so,” was the reply. 
“Here, let me give you some figures, and you 
can judge for yourself whether it’s a good 
thing or not. When I laid out the plots last 
spring, I made them all about a third of an 
acre, and then we gave every one who wanted 
to plant potatoes three bushels of seed. From 
that amount of planting on the small plots, 
the average crop for inexperienced persons, 
who never saw a farm and don’t know a hoe 
from a hat-rack, has been sixteen to eighteen 
bushels. This is in addition to whatever other 
vegetables they have raised, and they have 
all had other things growing. Probably the 
potato-patches will not average over a fifth of 
an acre. 

“That’s only the average for unskilled 
farmers. Some of those who were raised on 
a farm have done ever so much better, and I[ 
should consider the average crop of potatoes 
about twenty-five bushels for each of the 578 
plots. That’s pretty good farming, it strikes 
me. Then there are the beans and other 
things, and these crops have been equally good. 
All of the stuff isn’t harvested yet, but there’s 
enough in toshow what it’s going to be like. 
Say, it’s the best investment ever was made, 
and I tell you the people appreciate it, too. 

“ Why, every day some of them come to me 
and ask if I think there’s any prospect of their 
getting the plots again next year. They say 
they are praying to God to let them havea 
chance to do some more farming. It makes 
them feel independent, and then it saves them 
the trouble of walking up to the poor-master’s 
office in cold weather. I tell you it’s a good 
thing.” 

Most of the families to whom plots were 
given had but little time to attend to them, 
and this makes the showing the more wonder- 
ful. Many of the men had jobs that would 
last from a week to a month, and those who 


| had families would send their wives and chil- 


dren to do what they could about the minia- 
ture farms. When the crops are all in, which 
will be in a week or so now, the Buffalo In- 
dustrial Association intends to figure up the 
actual cash value of the produce, and thus 
determine just how much good has been done 
by the investment of $2,200, which is prac- 
tically all that has been spent in the project. 
If the average of twenty-five bushels from each 
plot holds good, the potato crop alone will be 
worth $7,225. 


Not a Patent Medicine. 


Ne rvous Prostration. 
Mental 
Nervous 
Mental Failure. 


Freligh’s 


Cerebro-Spinant) 
will cure when everything else has 
failed. Prescribed and endorsed now, 
and for ten years past, by over 40,00¢ 
Physicians. Sample by mail 25c., ten 
days’ trial. Regular bottle $1 by mail. 
Small bottle, but 100 doses in each. 
Concentrated, Prompt, Powerful. 
Formula, descriptive pamphlet, full 


directions, testimonials, etc., to any 
address. 


I. O. Woodruff & Co., 


Manufacturing Chemists, 
106-108 Fulton St., New York City. 


Formula on Every Bottle. 


Depression. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


Want advertisements of thirty words or less will 
be published under this heading at one dollar @ 
week. Lour cents a week is charged for each word 
in excess of thirty. 


MUSIC AND GERMAN IN BERLIN.—An 
American family residing in Berlin offers the comforts 
and care ot a refined home to young ladies wishing to 
study music_or German. Number limited to seven. 
Hanoverian German spoken, and _ special lessons given 
if desired. References by permission to Rev. C. T. 
Weitzel, Ass’t Pastor of Plymouth Church, and to many 
others in the leading American cities. Address Mrs. 
RICE, 2 Landgrafen Strasse, Berlin. 


FOR OUTLOOK READERS.— |! can do shop- 
ping in New York to their advantage. Many years’ ex- 
perience in business gives me great advantages. Pur- 
chasing of every de: creme promptly attended to and no 
commission charged. The best of reference given. Send 
for circular. Address Mrs. MARIE KI ALL, No. 
215 W. 44th St., New York. ; 


* HILLCREST” FORSALE.—Fine large house, 
on high ground ; twenty-one large sunny rooms, all steam- 
eated; gas, city water, and all modern conveniences ; 
extensive views; wide halls and spacious verandas ; well 
adapted for private sanitarium, home_school, or private 
residence. Inquire of HILLCREST, New Britain,Conn. 


FLORENCE, ITALY.—Desirable family fexsion. 
Choice location, sunny rooms, and home comforts pro- 
vided. French and Italian spoken and tones. oa ish 
understood. Excellent references. Address Mme. ELISE 
CAM MARANO, Piazza Curtatone 3. 


WINTER BOARD in cottage at Colegrove, 
Hawthorne, Florida. Healthy location; on lake; 
good rooms; Northern cooking; pine woods; terms 
reasonable; references. Address for information Mrs. 
WM. S. METCALF. 


A MIDDLE-AGED SCOTCH PROTESTANT 
seeks a position of trust, public or private (trained nurse 
good seamstress and traveler. Highest reference. 
ary B35 B50 per month. Address NURSE, No. 9,543, 
care ‘The Outlook. 


_ WANTED~—Acapable middle-aged woman to assist 
inasmallfamily. Liberal wagesanda good home. Must 
be ore to have some care of children. Address 
CHARLES S. PHELPS, Storrs Agricultural College, 
Storrs, Conn. 


A LADY accustomed to the care of an invalid, a care- 
ful and experienced housekeeper, would like a position 
in a refined family as housekeeper or companion. Ad- 
dress G. E. KNOWLES, 190 Penn St., Brooklyn, N. Y¥ 


FOR SALE-A file of The Christian Union and 
Outlook, commencing Dec., 1870, up to this time, with 
the — of 1875. Address M. y C., Box 296, Shel- 
ton, Conn. 


LADY _ as companion nurse to invalid gentleman. 
State requirements of case and salary. Reference. Ad- 
dress Box C, Botsford, Conn. 


CULTURED CHRISTIAN LADY, well 

known, experienced, with high-class references, 
wants a position as housekeeper. Competent to take 
entire charge of home and children. 


Appoint an interview through the Rev. A. J. 
KERR, 395 Broome Street, New York. 
TWO-CENT stamp will carry this 
A paper. to your friend in any part of the 
United States, Canada, or Mexico, 
after you have read it and written your name 
in the corner 
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The most important event 
of last week in the finan- 
cial world was a further 
fall in sterling exchange, 
occasioned by liberal offerings and light de- 
mand. The stock and bond market has not 
been so much benefited by this as was expected, 
being more influenced by the movements in 
grain, cotton, and coal. Declines have taken 
place in prices of the three leading cereals, 
also in iron, steel, pork, and petroleum. Flour 
remains unchanged, also leather. Advances 
have taken place in coal, copper, tin, lead, 
rosin, sugar, and coffee. The most striking 
advance of all was in cotton, and a new high 
record was established. 


Last week marked the 
New York City the sys- 

tem of postal street-cars 
on the Third Avenue ca- 
ble line in New York City. The cars are run 
from the General Post-office to the terminus 
of the road in Harlem. They leave the Post- 
office building every half-hour. The cars are 
only 22 feet long, and are a foot less in height 
than the cable-cars. The interiors are, of 
course, fitted up with distributing pigeonholes, 
assorting-tables, and racks for pouches. The 
assorting-tables are at either end of the car. 
Directly overhead are rows of pigeonholes. 
On each side of the car are a door and five 
windows. The carrying and distribution of 
letters between the General Post-office and the 
various branch offices near Third Avenue will 
thus be greatly facilitated. 


A Further Fall 
in 
Sterling Exchange 


Mail-Cars on the 


Last week the an- 
q nual statement of 

the New York, 

New Haven, and 
Hartford Railway Company was issued, and 
was read with special interest, chiefly on ac- 
count of the following paragraph : 


The New England Railroad Company, at_ the 
writing of this statement, is in possession of the 
renee formerly known as the New York and New 

ngland. Its lines reach many points in southern 
New England which are also served by the roads of 
this company. At most of these points separate 
organizations are maintained. It is apparent that, 
if the management of the two properties is unified, 
the expenses of each can be diminished materially 
by the consolidation, upon equitable terms, of agen- 
cies, yards, and freight-houses at these points, and 
the customers of each company can enjoy the benefits 
of the facilities belonging to both. The properties 
will then yield the best results to each corporation 
and to the public. Your directors have, therefore, 
accepted an offer for the delivery, prior tothe annual 
meeting, of a majority of the capital stock of the 
New England Railroad Company, and have also 
pan $5,000,000 of its new S per cent. mortgage 

nds. But it is not proposed to make any consoli- 
dation with or lease of the New England Railroad. 


Another equally interesting statement con- 
cerned the electrical equipment of the Nan- 
tasket Beach road: 


The experiment has demonstrated that power gen- 
erated in a stationary plant and transmitted by elec- 
trical agency can be oeely used in the opera- 
tion of a standard railroad. The current expenses 
for fuel indicate that this result is economically ob- 
tained. Power thus transmitted is capable ot indefi- 
nite subdivision, and is therefore most available for 
frequent carservice. The commercial result depends 
only on the durability of electrical equipment. The 
use of the existing power station will be extended 
presently, and it is probable that electricity will be 
promptly adopted by the company at other points on 
its lines. With a road free from grade crossings it 
is not too much to expect its ultimate application 
wherever the business justifies a frequent train ser- 
—_ and, it is hoped, without the use of an overhead 

rolley. 


A third important announcement is that the 
company has secured a controlling interest in 
the Stamford Street Railway, and proposes to 
develop that property in close relationship to 
the greater system. It is also stated that the 
New York, New Haven, and Hartford now 
holds the entire stock of the Fall River Steam- 
boat Line, and three-quarters of the stock of 
the Providence and Stonington lines. 


The New York, 
New Haven, and Hartfor 
System 


Perhaps the most 
interesting paper 
read at the Deep 
Waterways Con- 
vention, which has 
just closed its sessions at Cleveland, was that 
on the effect of a deep waterway between the 
lakes and the ocean on domestic ship-building. 
The author was George Tunell, B.S., Fellow 


Effect of Deep Water 
Between the Lakes 
and the Sea 
on Domestic Ship-building 


The Business. World 


in Economics at the University of Chicago. 
We quote a few passages from Mr. Tunell's 


paper: 

During the past fiscal year considerably more than 
one-half of the entire tonnage constructed has been 
of iron and steel. [Letter from the Commissioner 
of Navigation.] . .. By the construction of a deep 
waterway from the great lakes to the sea, the ship- 
yards about the lakes will be thrown into competi- 
tion with those located on the Atlantic seaboard ; for 
then, of course, vessels of all sizes will be able to pass 
in and out of the great lakes with ease and facility. 

Can the ship-builders of the great lakes stand the 
competition of the builders of the Atlantic seaboard ? 
Are the ship-yards of Cleveland, Chicago, West 
Superior. West Bay City, Detroit, and of other cities 
likely to be forced to the wall because of the com- 
petition of the great yards on and across the Atlantic, 
or is it probable that the former may enjoy a greater 
degree of prosperity because of the wider field of 
activity thrown open to them? Is it possible that 
our ocean shipping may be more speedily restored 
as a direct result of this og waterway which will 
enable ships constructed on the great lakes to pass 
freely tothe ocean? ... 

It has been shown that Cleveland can not only pro- 
duce the materials used in the construction of ships 
cheaper than they can be produced at Philadelphia, 
but can at present manufacture them more cheaply 
than any other city in the United States. That the 
yards of the whole Atlantic coast must be at a great 
disadvantage as compared with those of the lake re- 
gion in the matter ot supplies of iron and steel inevi- 
tably follows from the fact that the coast possesses 
neither coal nor good iron ores—the chief materials 
used in the manutacture of iron and steel. ... 

Thus Cleveland possesses a decided advantage in 
the matter of materials, and is on terms of equality 
in the item of labor with the most br beeper p situated 
Atlantic port for the cheap construction of s Poe oes 

Your attention is now invited to the consideration 
of the final and Jarger question raised at the begin- 
ning of this paper—the probability of the speedier 
restoration of our ocean marine because of the con- 
struction of a deep waterway from the great lakes to 
thesea. Thedisappearance of our flag trom the high 
seas may be due to our inability to compete with 
foreign nations along either of two distinct lines, 
namely, the building uf ships and the sailing ot ships. 

To my mind, the greater cost of production of iron 
and steel ships in this country, our registry laws 
being what they are, is the real explanation of the 
disappearance of our ships from the seas. When the 
time arrives in which we can construct ships as 
cheaply as they can be made abroad, our flag will 
once more be seen upon the seas. 

With the advent of the iron ship propelled by steam 
Great Britain’s ascendency in the ship-building in- 
dustry began. And why? Very Jargely for the sole 
reason that she possessed abundant and cheap mate- 
rials, and cheap labor and capital for the construc- 
tion of iron and steel ships. Our ship-building in- 
dustiies, on the other hand, were doomed because we 
did not possess, and could not obtain, as cheap ma- 
terials, or as cheap labor and capital. Great changes 
have, however. taken place 1n this country since steel 
ships became the decisive factor in the ocean-carry- 
ing trade of the world. Theiron and steel industries 
of this country have progressed by leaps and bounds. 
From a position of comparative insignificance we 
have advanced to that of the greatest iron-producing 
country in the world. Hand in hand with this in- 
crease in production there has been a rapid decrease 
in the cost of production. To be sure, the cost of 
production of iron and steel has also diminished 
abroad, but not as rapidly as at home... . 

Instead of fuel in this country becoming more ex- 

nsive, it is really becoming less expensive, for our 
inexhaustible mines of bituminous coal are just being 
opened up and worked to best advantage. A directly 
opposite condition of affairs obtains in Great Brit- 
ain, where . . . prices have increased slightly, while 
American prices have declined quite appreciably 
since 1870. 

The disadvantages incident to more expensive fuel 
are but trifling when compared with those which 
Great Britain must contend against because of an 
ever-increasing cost of good iron ores. The most 
remarkable teature of the pig-iron industry of Great 
Britain is its increased and ever-increasing depend- 
ence on foreign ores. The output of domestic ores 
has fallen off nearly 50 per cent. in that country in 
the past few years.... 

It may, therefore, be confidently expected that the 
prices of iron and steel in the lake region of this 
country will be the first to reach the level of British 
prices. It may even be questioned if the prices alon 
the Atlantic seaboard will ever reach the level o 
British prices, because of obstacles imposed by na- 
ture. But, if they should, it will probably be due to 
the fact that iron and steel can be rr from 
more favorably situated interior localities by a deep 
waterway to the ocean, and laid down for less than 
foreign prices, and not to a diminished cost of pro- 
duction on the coast. 

It seems hardly necessary to draw the final con- 
clusion; but perhaps it may be better to do so. 
Under existing conditions, if prices of iron and steel 
at the lake ports were much below British prices, 
and ships could, consequently, be built more cheaply 
than abroad, it would avail us nothing; for at the 
present time there is practically no access to the sea 
trom the great Jakes. 

When the grand object for which this Convention 
has assembled has been realized, this will be changed, 
and the restoration of our ocean marine will be very 
near at hand. Inthe history of our new marine the 
lake ports will take the part prec by the New 
England towns in the history of the old marine. 


The September report of the 
United States Treasury, just 
| issued, shows satisfactory re- 
sults, even if the total is not so large as that 


A Gratifying 
Treasury Report 


in August. In only one other month since the 
new tariff was inaugurated has the revenue 
exceeded the expenditures. Secondly, with one 
exception, September’s internal revenue re- 
ceipts have been the largest of any month of 
1895. This enlargement of revenue comes 
from the whisky tax, and from the addition 
of twenty cents a gallon made to that tax. 
That which was expected to be the chief 
source of revenue, the sugar import, has not 
yet reached its normal amount. As to the 
Treasury’s cash holdings, after some months 
of the gold-reserve beyond $100,000,000, we 
now see it down to $92,000,000, but there is no 
anxiety on this score, owing to the decline in 
the export of gold. The holdings in Sub- 
Treasuries of net gold coin and bullion, silver 
coin and bullion, United States Treasury 
notes, legal-tender notes, National bank notes, 
and fractional silver amount to about $211,- 
000,000, to which the amount in National 
banks should be added, making $226,000,000. 
The actual cash balance is $185,000,000. The 
following table shows the amount of the differ- 
ent kinds of money in circulation on October 


Circulation. Oct. 1. 1895 
Standard silver dollars............ .... 5,146,527 
Gold 50,645,539 
Silver Treasury notes......... 107,035,420 
0,364,416 
Currency certificates....... 3,840,000 
National bank notes... 206.833.1549 


For the month of Septem- 
ber bank clearings show an 
advance, according to the 
“ Financial and Commercial Chronicle,” of 
18.4 per cent. over the corresponding month 
last year. This increase is Over 2 per cent. 
more than that of August, but does not equal 
the rate of advance made in the three months 
before that. It shows, however, an increase 
of one-quarter over September, 1893, but is 
one-eighth behind September, 1892. 


Bank Clearings 
Advancing 


The recent changes 

in the tariff have 
caused a special in- 
terest to be taken in the wool market. Im- 
ports have shown a great increase, but the 
domestic supply has suffered a heavy reduc- 
tion. We quote from the Boston “ Journal ” 
the figures of the American wool clip for a 
term of years: That of 1890 was 309,000,000 
pounds; of 1891, 307,000,000; of 1892, 330,- 
000,000; of 1893, 364,000,000; of 1894, 328,- 
000,000; and of 1895, 264,000,000. | 


Increased Wool Imports ; 
Decreased Domestic Supply 


FINANCIAL 


AMERICAN FIRE 


SURANCE COMPANY 
Office,Company’s. 
Building, 

< 308 & 310 
Walnut St., 
Philadelphia 


You Are Losing’ 


if your savings are earn-. 
ing only 3 or 4%. You 
should have at least 6% 
with perfect safety. 

Our little book is free. 


The Provident 
Trust Co. 


Boston, Mass... 


Please mention The Outlook 
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How Safe ? 


THEN 


How Remunerative ? 


The first question is more important than the second when investing in 


If you desire to invest any money in 


SELECTED 


Bonds 


SECURITIES 


Paying a fair rate of interest, we will furnish you with any information in our 
power concerning whatever bonds you desire to purchase. 


HARVEY FISK & SONS 


24 Nassau Street, N. Y. 
75 State Street, Boston 
421 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


New York Guaranty & 
Indemnity Co. 


65 CEDAR STREET, N. Y. 
Mutual Life Building 


CAPITAL, - $2,000,000 
SURPLUS, - = $1,500,000 


IS A TRUST COMPANY UNDER THE BANK 
ING ACT AND TRANSACTS ALL TRUST COM- 
PANY BUSINESS. 
Is a legal depository of trust funds. 
Pe och as Trustee, Transfer Agent, or Registrar for 
orporations. 
jE as 9 xecutor, Administrator, Guardian, or T rustee 
of Estates 
ALLOWS INTEREST ON DEPOSITS 
subject to check. 
WALTER G. OAKMAN, President. 
ASE: “TURNE Vice- 
SUL L, 2d Vice-President. 
ec. 


J. N ELSON BOR LANT. Assist. Treas. and Sec. 


DIRECTORS 
Adrian Iselin, Jr., 
Augustus D. Juilliard, 
N. Jarvie 
ichard A. 
Walter G. 
Alexander E. Orr, 
Henry Rogers, 


Samuel D. Babcock, 


Walter R. Gillette 

Robert 

G. G. Haven, 

Oliver 

R. Somers Hayes N bly, 

Charles R. Henderson, W. Vanderbilt, 
William C. Whitney. 


R. i; Day & Co. 


HIGHEST GRADE 


Investment Bonds 


Boston Securities a Specialty 


7 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK 
40 WATER ST., BOSTON 


Members New York and Boston Stock Exchanges 


SAFE INVESTMENTS 


GOOD AS GOVERNMENT BONDS— 
DOUBLE THE RATE 
6 Made in strictly first-class Real Estate Mort- 
(4) gage es, State, County, City, and Schoo! Warrants 
Bond S, with a view to absolute security and 
7% prompt interest payments. Best references. 
O Correspondence solicited. 
8%, JOHN P. DORR & CO., Investment Brokers 
0 Seattle, Washington 


YOU ' Do You Want to Sell a 

WESTERN MORTGAGE 
or Western Land—avoid foreclosure costs— 
stop:sending good money after bad—get a good 

WE 5 per cent. investment instead? Address the 

Boston Realty, Equitable Build 

t ston: 

BU Y Send for our Bond List. a ee 


$140,000 
City of Altoona, Pa., 4% 
Gold Bonds 


FREE FROM TAX 


Legal investment for savings banks and trustees 
in all New England States and Pennsylvania. 
Price and particulars on application. 


E. D. SHEPARD & CQ. 


3 Broad Street, New York 


‘ 
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FLOWERING 
BULBS. 


Sent by Mail, postpaid, at the following special prices : 


3 named HYACINTHS, different colors, fine, for 10 cents, 
6 TULIPS, 1 sorts, all different, 10 


4 “ NARCISSU 

CROCUS, 5 sorts, named, - 
10 FREESIAS, fine mixed sort - 
1 BLACK CALLA, new, from Palestine, “mm * 


or the whole 36 Bulbs, postpaid, for 50 cents. 
GUE, ELEGANTLY ILLUSTRATED, 
and "Bulbs, for Fall Planting and 
ter Blooming, also new Fruits, Shrubs, etc., is now 
ready, and will be mailed FREE toall who ng Choicest 
Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissus, and other Bulbs, at greatly 
reduced prices. Write foritatonce. Address 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Frorac Park, N.Y. 


WHITMAN’S 


INSTANTANEOUS 


CHOCOLATE. 


Take three des- 
sert spoonfulsto 


a cup of boiling 
water or milk. Stir briskly 
a moment, and your Choc- 
olate is to Put 
up in 1 lb. and 3 lb. tins. 

Stephen F. Whitman & Son, 
Sole Mfrs., Philadelphia. 


Quick 
as a 
Flash! 


Prudence 


¥5. 


Profit. 


Pertect safety 

and large 

interest are hardly 
synonymous, and 
vood investments 
paying over 6%, 
are scarce. 

We have a few 


ist Mortgage, 

20 year 
bonds, which we 
can offer for a 
few days at go. 
This is a most 
excellent security, 
certified by the 
International Trust 
Co., of Boston, 
where the interest 
is payable 
semt-annually. 
Write us 

for Particulars. 


Roseland Improvement Co. 
178 Devonshire Street, 
BOSTON. 


Also Special Diabet 
and Patent Biscuigf % Pastry Flour 
Unrivaled ea Europe. 
Pamphlets agi Bz awples Free. 
Write Farwell &Mhine AN. Y., U.S.A. 


THE 


Handy Binder 


for The Outlook, made to 
hold compactly and con- 
veniently twenty-six num- 
bers, will be sent by mail 
on receipt of sixty cents. 


THE OUTLOOK CO., NEW YORK 
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TteOutlo ok 


New Series of The Christian Union 


Copyright, 1895, by The Outlook Company. 


Entered as second-class matter in the New York 
Post-Office. 


The Outlook is a weekly Familv Paper, con- 
taining this week forty pages. The subccrip- 
tion price is Three Dollars a year, payable in 
advance. 

Postage is Prepaid by the publishers for 
all subscriptions in the United States, Canada, 
and Mexico. Foerall other countries in the Postal 
Union add $1.56 for postage. 


Chauges of Address.—When a change of 
address is ordered, both the new and the old ad- 
dress must be given. The notice should be sent 
one week betore the change is to take effect. 

Discontinuances,.—|fa subscriber wishes his 
copy of the paper discontinued at the expiration 
of his subscription, notice to that effect should 
be sent Otherwise it is assumed that a continu- 
ance of the subscription is desired. 

How to Reiunit.—Remittances should be sent 
by Check, Draft,Express-Order, or Money Order, 
gb to order of THE OUTLOOK COMPANY. 

ash should be sent in Registered Letter. 

K.etters should be addressed : 

THE OUTLOOK, 
Clinton Hall, Astor Place, 
New York, 


About People 


—Johann Szathmary and his wife, of Zsom- 
bolga, Hungary, have actually celebrated the 
centenary of their marriage. The wife is one 
hundred and sixteen years of age, and her 
husband one year older. 

—It may not be generally known that the 
Rev. Hugh Price Hughes, the great pulpit 
orator of the Wesleyan Methodists in England, 
is an expert mountaineer. Fle has made the 
ascent of nearly all of the difficult peaks of the 
Alps. 

—Judge John D. Teller, the Democratic 
candidate for Associate Judge of the Court of 
Appeals in New York State, was graduated 
from Williams College in the same class with 
President Stanley Hall, Messrs. Francis Lynde 
Stetson, Hamilton W. Mabie, Henry Loomis 
Nelson, and President Dole, of [lawaii. 

—Captain John Palmer, the Republican 
candidate for Secretary of State of New York 
at the coming election, is at present filling that 
office. His military title is due to his promo- 
tion in the war, where he displayed great 
bravery. He has lately been Commander-in- 
Chief of the Grand Army of the Republic. 

—It is announced that Professor William 
C. Robinson, of the Yale Law School, has ac- 
cepted the position of Dean of the Department 
of Sociology at the Catholic University in 
Washington. Professor Robinson is one of 
the oldest members of the Yale Law School 
Faculty, and is the author of several valuable 
treatises on law. 

—The Prime Minister of Japan is now the 
Marquis Ito, instead of Count Ito. This dis- 
tinction has been conferred upon him by the 
Mikado in recognition of his great services 
during the recent Chino-Japanese War. Count 
Yamagata, the recent Commander-in-Chief of 
the Japanese forces, and now Secretary of War, 
has also been madea Marquis. 

—The New York “ Tribune” says that the 
late H. O. Houghton was wont to tell a char- 
acteristic story of Noah Webster. Mr. Hough- 
ton was a boy in a printer’s shop when an 
odd-loohing old gentleman came in one day to 
make him promise that he would always set 
up the word “center,” not “centre.” The 
dictionary man is said to have traversed New 
England on this errand to printers. 

—The « Argonaut” informs us that the late 
Sir James Fitz-James Stephen was ascetic by 
temperament, hating long dinners, abhorring 
port wine, and appearing to his sons a sort of 
living “categorical imperative.” “Did you 
ever know your father to do a thing because 
it was pleasant?” Lady Stephen once asked 
one of her children. “ Yes, once—when he 
married you,” was the young courtier’s neat 
reply. 

—The new German Ambassador to the 
United States, Baron von Thiclmann, is not a 
stranger here. From 1874 to 1878, when 
Baron Schloezer was Minister, Baron von Thiel- 


mann was Secretary of the Legation. Hehas 
also traveled extensively in this country, and is 
the author, among other works, of a portly 
volume entitled “ Four Trips Through Ameri- 
ca.” His most recent diplomatic position be- 
fore coming to America has been that of Prus- 
sian Ambassador to Bavaria. 

—The announcement is made that the Rev. 
Charles James Wood, rector of St. John’s 
Church, York, Pa., and afrequent contributor 
to The Outlook, has received an election to 
membership in the Victoria Institute of Eng- 
land. This institute, otherwise known as the 
Philosophical Society of Great Britain, was 
founded in 1865 “to form a connecting link 
between men of science and others engaged in 
investigating important questions ot philos- 
ophy and science, more especially those bear- 
ing upon the truths revealed in Holy Scrip- 
ture.” Its membership includes many of the 
greatest thinkers of the world, and admission 
to it, being by vote of the members, is a dis- 
tinguished honor. 

—Colonel Waring, the Commissioner of 
Street-Cleaning in New York City, has for his 
town residence one of the most picturesque of 
the old housesin Second Avenue. The neigh- 
borhood still wears its accustomed air of quiet 
and aristocratic respectability, and this is en- 
hanced by that specimen of colonial architec- 
ture, old St. Mark’s Church. Colonel War- 
ing’s is the Rutherfurd Mansion, which has 
many of the characteristics of those mansions 
built half a century ago by wealthy New 
Yorkers. The builder of this particular house 
was Peter Gerard Stuyvesant, one of the 
founders of the New York [listorical Society. 
The study of Lewis Morris Rutherfurd re- 
mains practically the same as when the physi- 
cist lived and worked there. In the courtyard 
stands the astronomical observatory and work- 
room which he built and where he prepared 
those photographs which made him famous in 
the scientific world. His photographs of the 
moon in particular won great praise for Mr. 
Rutherfurd, and for many years they surpassed 
all other lunar photographs. 


An QGunce of Prevention . 


is cheaper than any quantity of cure. Don’t eive 
children narcotics or sedatives. They are unneces- 
sary when the infant is properly nourished, as it will 
be if brought up on the Gail Borden Eagle Brand 
Condensed Milk. 


“Index to Chimneys ”’ tells 
what chimney is made for 


your burner or lamp; and 
your dealer probably has it. 
Geo A Macbeth Co, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa, wants to send you 
the Index—write for it. 
Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 
glass. 
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“SY VELVETEEN- 


on 
your dress skirts 
if you want the Best. 


Send for samples, showing labels and material, 
to the S.H. & M.Co., P. O. Box 699, New York City. 


‘*S.H.& M.”’ Dress Stays are the Best. 


Temperance Cause 
Made Interesting! 


Temperance lectures are many ; good 


temperance lectures are few; choicely 
illustrated temperance lectures are almost 
non-existent. But the demand is great, 
and we offer to meet it. How? By fur- 
nishing good Lanterns on easy terms, and 
keeping 10,000 choice temperance views, 
which we rent at twenty-five for a dollar. 


Send for free literature. 


RILEY BROTHERS, 
Branches : 16 Beekman St., New York. 


Boston: 244 Washington St. CHICAGO: 196 La 
Hennepin Ave. CHATTANOOGA” 708 Marker 
ve. arket St. SAN Me 

St. PORTLAXD 411 Couch Bt 


Don’t Blow 


Out Your Lamp 


Use the RAGLE BURNERS with 
FOLAND AUTOMATIC EXTINGUISHER 


No smoke. No odor. 
No danger. Turn out - ae 
the lamp as you turn out 
the gas. Saves oil. Pre- 
vents wick from crust- 
ing. Costs just the same 
as any other good burner. 
Ask your dealer for it, 
or we will send postpaid 
on receipt of price. 

Size A, or No. 1, 15c.; 
B, or No. 2, 20c.; D, or 
No. 3, 25c. 

Send for our little 
booklet, Don’t Blow. 
It tells all about it. std 


THE AMERICAN BURNER CO. 
Room 417, Industrial Building 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


STAMPED 
STEEL 
CEILINGS 


DECORATIVE, DURABLE 
AND BEST 


for Dwellings, Churches, or Business Houses. Ceil- 
ings of any shape, old or new. Send for Catalogue 


H. S. NORTHROP, 19 Rose St., N. Y. 


YOU NEED LAMPS 


We make and call ‘‘ THE MILLER.” 


It is made the best, has more up-to-date im- 
(our patents) than any other lamp. 

e ask you to see and judge for yourself. Every 
lamp guaranteed. It your dealer does not sell *“The 
Miller” tnke no substitute, but come to us or order by 
mail. We make all styles, fine, cheap—a thou- 
sand varieties—best assortment in the United States. 


EDWARD MILLER & CO., 
28 and 30 West Broadway, and 66 Park Place, New York. 
G2" For cool weather buy a ‘‘Miller’’ oil heater. 


Featherbone 


For Waists, Sleeves 


Instructions 
and Skirts shag 


Call at our Parlors: 
8383 Broadway, New York 
185 Wabash Avenve, Chicago 
40 West St., Boston 
1118 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
te 65c, for 12-yard sample Skirt 
ne. Warren Featherbone Co., 
Three Oaks, Miob. 
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Correspondence 


«“ A Follower of the Twelve”’ 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

It is possible now to give a definite answer to those 
ot your readers who have shown such a sympathetic 
interest in the work of the Rev. M. E. Genge, of 
Whitehead, Guysboro’ County, Nova Scotia, which 
was described in my little sketch entitled ‘* A Fol- 
lower of the Twelve.” Mr. Genge has sent mea letter, 
very touching in its simplicity and cheerful faith, 
wherein he explains the lack of any entertainment 
for his people throughout the long and bitter winter 
which seals up that lonely coast. What he would 
tind most useful would be a modest magic lantern, 
with slides representing Scriptural and other appro- 
priate subjects. It is difficult for us with our envi- 
ronment to understand how much so simple a means 
of amusement and instruction would mean in the 
barren lives of those fishermen, but of my own 
knowledge 1 can emphasize the practical value of 
such an agency, and I lay the case before The 
Outlook’s readers with full confidence in their re- 
sponse. RIPLEY HITCHCOCK. 

Socialism Again 
70 the Editors of The Outlook: 

The following conversation with a banker may 
furnish you with a text for further comments on 
Socialism. Discussing Socialism, I asked him what 
he invested his money in now. He named the 
securities in the order of their value: Government 
bonds, State bonds, city bonds, county bonds, schoo] 
bonds, water bonds. railroad bonds, corporation 
bonds. ** What!’ I said; ‘*‘no individual bonds ?”’ 
He replied: ‘* Only individual notes with two sig- 
natures.”’ Il asked him how he could reconcile his 
individualistic opinions with his actions in selecting 
investments that were rated in value by the amount 
of socialistic or collective interests in them. He 
rephed that he had not thought of it in that way, 
and guessed”? we were all Socialists but didn’t 
know it. I replied that | was a theoretical Socialist, 
but he was a working, practical one. 

B. W. C. 


Armenia 


To the Edito:s of The Outlook: 

The horrible and heartrending reports which are 
continually coming to us from authentic sources in 
regard to the condition of Armenia at the present 
day and hour should, it seems to me, make every 
man and woman pause in the midst of whatever busi- 
ness or pursuit and ask what can be done. I write 
you for information, as I am ignorant on the sub- 
ject, and yet am so haunted by the terrible things 1 
am constantly reading that I can think of nothing 
else. I ask for enlightenment. Is it really true, in 
this boasted age of civilization, that our great Na- 
tion, which stands in the foremost rank of Christian 
nations, and is second to none in power, must stand 
by with folded arms bewailing the state of aftairs 
but not lifting a finger to help? The action, or 
rather Jack of it, seems to me as contemptible as 
when one big boy stands by and watches another 
tormenting some child or defenseless animal. Are 
we Waiting for England to du something? and how 
many months or years do we propose to wait? Until 
the Armenian race has been blotted out and the 
problem is solved in that way? It seems to me 
that if each man and woman would only stop and 
realize that at this very day and hour women are 
shrieking and writhing under the lash. little children 
like our own suffering death in horrible torture, and 


horrors beyond description are being perpetrated 


every hour, the Nation would rise up as one man 
and a way would be found to stop it. Would such 
things be tolerated by us in Canada or Mexico? Be- 
cause the Armenians are far off are they less our broth- 
ers and sisters? Are we to selfishly sit quiet lest we 
may bring on ourselves complications with foreign 
nations? or refuse to interfere because it is ‘‘ not our 
business”? A few years ago a man might beat or 
starve his horse to death and it was ‘* nobody's busi- 
ness.” Now it is everybody’s. From now on the 
daily papers will be filled to overflowing with poli- 
tics—columns on columns as to who shall fill this, 
that, or the other office—and tucked off in some 
corner a paragraph or two on what seems to me the 
sreatest question that has confronted civilization for 
a long time. Truly, a copper penny held close 
enough to the eye can obscure the sun. To our 
grandchildren it will probably be a matter of com- 
parative indifference whether Cleveland or Harrison, 
Reed or McKinley, occupied the Presidential chair 
during the last four years of this century, but how 
will posterity look upon the fact that our great, pow- 
erful, Christian Nation suffered this blot on civiliza- 
tion without a word ot interference ? 
A. G. B. 


After a Day’s Hard Work 


Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


4 It makes a delicious drink, and relieves fatigue and 
epression. A grateful tonic. 


FFALO 


| 


“Sweer Home Soar. 


YOU CAN HAVE YOUR CHOICE 


TAU KER” YR 


“Chautavg ug apesk 


WITH A COMBINATION BOX FOR $10.00. 
The Combination Box at retail would cost, $10.00 YOU GET BOTH 


Either Premium, Ditto, 810.00 cof $ 00 
Total, a $20.00 10.22 


WE WILL SEND BOX AND EITHER PREMIUM ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL; IF 
SATISFACTORY, YOU CAN REMIT $10.00 IF NOT, HOLD GOODS SUBJECT TO 


THe [ARKIN SOAP MFG: CO- BUFFALO,NY- 
Our offer fully explained in The Outlook, Oct. sth. 


Nore. ven personal experience with the Larkin Soap Manufacturing Co. and their premiums, we can recommend 
them with confidence. Their offeris genuine ; the goods as advertised, and the Company reliable. — The Christian Work. 


Nature’s 
Materia 
Medica. 


LITHIA 
WATER 


Spring No. 2. Nature’s Anti-Dyspeptic, Anti-Malarial Water— 
Its Value in Uric-Acid Trouble. The Best Table Water. 


Dr. ROBERTS BARTHOLOW, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Materia Medica and General Therapeutics 
in the Jefferson Medical College of Philadelphia, etc. : ‘*‘ The Buffalo Lithia Water is the best table water 
known to me; and I have some experience of them all.” 

Rev. MOSES A. HOGE, D.D., of the Synod of Virginia, Richmond, Va.: ** I have for some time made 
use of no water for drinking purposes but Buffalo Lithia Water No. 2, and since using it | have enjoyed the 
best health of my life.” 

Hon. ROGER A. PRYOR, New York: 

‘‘T have been so essentially benefited by the use of your 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


that I feel it my duty, with your permission, to make formal acknowledgment of my obligation to you. 

‘* For many years I have suffered severely from Dyspepsia and Insomnia, but after drinking the Water 
for six months ] found myself entirely relieved of these painful maladies. To no other cause besides the 
use of the Water can at attribute my recovery, nor do I know of any auxiliary agent that conduced to my 
cure. 

‘** I am inclined to think that | am mainly indebted to the Water No. 2. I may add that several gentle- 
men here of my acquaintance concur in my estimate of the remap efficacy of the Buffalo Lithia Water.”’ 

Hon. DANIEL E. SICKLES, New York: 

‘** By the advice of my physician, I have used 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


for Dyspepsia and Uric-Acid trouble, and with decidedly beneficial results.” 
Hon. ROSCOE CONKLING, New York: 

‘** Buffalo Lithia Water was first brought to my notice last year while suffering from severe MALARIAL 
DISORDER. I say ‘MALARIAL’ because the doctors said so. After trying other remedies, without benefit. 
I found prompt relief from the Water ; and when there has been any return of my unpleasant symptoms it 
has always relieved me. Several to whom | have recommended it make like favorable report of it. /ama 
strong believer in its power as an ANTIDOTE (/o the ACIDS which it neutralizes. 1 have pleasure in saying 
this, and shall continue to advise rny neighbors and acquaintances to try the Water.” 

Hon. M. W. RANSOME, late U. S. Senator from North Carolina: ‘* 1 regard Buffalo Lithia Water as 
the great remedy for our national disease, Dyspepsia. Both my wife and myself have derived decided 
benefit from it, and | feel that I cannot too strongly recommend it to suff erers from this painful malady.”’ 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


TRADE MARK RECISTERED- 


is for sale by druggists generally, or in cases of one dozen half-gallon bottles, $5.00 f. 0. b. at the Springs. 


Descriptive pamphlets sent FREE to any address. 
Druggists wishing a winter supply of this Water will do well to order now. 


THOMAS F. GOODE, Proprietor 
Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va. 
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